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BANKS AND A STOCK CLEARING HOUSE. 


The need of a system for clearing stocks in New York has 
long been admitted, yet the members of the New York Stock 
Exchange have been unwilling to adopt any plan which has been 
proposed. There are several reasons and influences which operate 
against changing the present order. The reason generally given is 
that any, kind of Stock Clearing House will prove a mirror reflect- 
ing the plans of the members. It is contended that by no de- 
vice can these be so skillfully concealed as they are at present. 
Hence, notwithstanding the clumsy methods now in operation it 
is thought best to continue them rather than encounter the evils 
which are likely to flow from a Stock Clearing-house system. 

Another objection is the unwillingness to get out of the old 
ways of doing business. To change, always requires some work 
and study, which not every one is willing to perform. Brokers 
know how to manage the present machinery, and though ac- 
knowledging that it does not run perfectly, they think on the 
whole it will be easier for them to continue using it than to 
throw it away and adopt, something different. 

There are a few banks, too, which are opposed to any Clearing 
house plan, because it will affect their business. At present, these 
banks certify checks to an enormous amount, which are used in 
paying for stocks. This practice has been declared illegal under 
the National-banking law, and in order to continue the business 
of certifying several banks have abandoned the National system and 
returned to the State system previously existing. The brokers, it 
is said, whose checks are thus certified are expected to keep a 
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deposit averaging about twenty per cent. of the amount certified. 
This sum, of cours, the bank loans, and the interest thereon is 
the profit for certifying. Several banks have found this a very 
profitable business, and naturally they do not wish to see any 
system established whereby their profits will be lessened. 

Happily, this practice of certifying is confined to a very few in- 
stitutions. The banks which do it claim they have never lost 
much, but that does not alter the fact that the business itself 
is essentially one of insurance and not of banking. In consideration 
of receiving a certain amount of deposits a few banks insure the 
solvency of the drawers of checks who make such deposits. The 
banks do not pretend that the drawers have deposits equal in 
amount to the checks certified. The business, therefore, which 
they do is really an insurance business, and like every kind of 
insurance involves heavy risks. 

But these banks say, we have never lost much, and it is safe 
enough. Several replies may be made to this assertion. In the first 
place banks do lose from certifying. Still, the losses do not equal 
the gains, otherwise it would not be continued. But like every 
other insurance business there is always danger of a Chicago or Bos- 
ton fire, and no one can tell when it will occur. When it does 
the loss will be tremendous, and the banks will then learn, when 
it is too late, that certifying does not pay. 

One very strong reason why banks should not undertake such an 
insurance business is that many of their stockholders and depositors 
do not understand what the bank managers are doing. In the case 
of an ordinary insurance company those persons who own stock in it 
understand perfectly what the business is, and, therefore, when 
heavy losses come they are attended with no surprises. But it is 
certainly a safe statement to make that many depositors and 
stockholders in the certifying banks are entirely unaware how 
their officers have transformed them into credit-insurance societies. 
If this fact were well known and understood by all who are in- 
volved in the risk of certifying, the business would be very dif- 
ferent from what it now is. We can discover no reason why the 
insuring of credit is not just as legitimate a business as insuring 
against fire or disease, properly conducted. But so long as these 
certifying banks are conducting a credit insuring business, without 
giving their stockholders and all others who are interested in it the 
fullest information concerning the nature of the business and the 
risks involved, a palpable wrong is committed. 

Now, one of the objects of establishing a stock exchange is, to 
put an end to this business of credit insuring, and if a system of 
clearing can be established that will remove it, a great danger 
will be swept away. If those who buy and sell stocks were -to 
meet daily and simply pay money for the balances due, it will be 
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readily seen how the element of credit would be eliminated, and 
how much more safety there would be in stock transactions. : 

Can any plan be devised for doing this? Two plans have been 
considered of late, one of which the stock brokers of New York 
are making some effort to put into operation. The synopsis of 
the other plan, devised by J. C. Uhler, we shall lay before our 


readers: 


First: It effects a clearing of the cash, the equivalent of, the 
consideration given for, all the stocks bought and sold by each 
broker during the day, by the passing of one check to or from 
the Clearing House, as the case may be. For instance, A having 
bought 2500 shares for a sum total of $221,800, and the same 
day sold 2100 shares for a sum total of $207,500, gives his certi- 
fied check to the Clearing House for the difference, $14,300, and 
thus settles the whole day’s business of, perhaps, forty transactions 
and $429,300. Reversing that order, he would vecezve the check of 
the Clearing House for $14,300. 

Second : it effects the clearing of the certificates for shares by 
delivery to and receipt from the common agent of all the brokers, 
the Clearing House. If the transactions are all in the shares of 
the same company, the difference of 400 shares in the example 
given, is received in one lot. But if the transactions are in shares 
of ten different companies, A will deliver say 600 shares in four 
different companies, and receive 1000 shares in, say six other com- 
panies. By the system, which we will call the European, A is 
obliged to deliver the. 600 shares to four different offices and re- 
ceive as many checks. These checks are not drawn for the amount 
for which the stock was actually sold, but at a certain average price, 
which is made up under prescribed rules and notification thereof 
sent to each member. Now it rarely happens that stock is bought 
or sold at an average price, consequently the transaction will leave an 
unsettled balance or difference which requires an additional operation 
to adjust. At the same time six other parties will deliver to A the 
1000 shares due to him, for which he will have to pay in six separate 
checks. As these checks must also be drawn at an average price, 
the same subsequent adjustment must take place. The settlement of 
these differences may be made by and between the two parties to 
each transaction, or through the Clearing House; but in either case, 
it is apparent that it is much more complicated and laborious than 
the settlement of the whole business by a single check. 

Third: It is designed to be a part of the Stock Exchange itself, 
and operated by it in conformity with its long-established methods, 
and without any disurbance of its present rules whatever. In this 
respect it does not differ from the European systems, which have 
been the outgrowth of their necessities under ¢hezr rules and 
methods of business, to which their systems conform. A reference 
to these rules shows how unfamiliar their methods are to us. 
But the clearing must work in harmony with the Exchange, and 
vice versa. The bearings must fit the axle, or the machine will 
come to grief. Besides, the Clearing House must have the means 
of enforcing its laws, and that can be done only by the authority 
of the Exchange. 

Fourth: It affords the same: facilities in making loans of stocks 
and money that it does in adjusting purchases and sales. 

Fifth: It furnishes the means to avoid revealing the actual trans- 
actions of a member. 
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, oixth: But the essence of the plan is the manner of making 
up the Clearing-house sheet and the adjustment. This is practi- 
cally done in the offices of the brokers. The Clearing-house clerks 
have no transcripts to make, and therefore can make no errors. 
Time is limited in the Clearing House, and more valuable than 
elsewhere, and errors there effectually clog the wheels of the busi- 
ness until they have been found. The receipt and delivery of the 
stocks and money is merely mechanical, after it has been deter- 
méned from and to whom, and in what proportions they are to be 
so received and delivered. 

Seventh: It makes a daily settlement; and it will adjust the 
difference in two hundred different stocks for one thousand differ- 
ent accounts in the same time that it will half the number, or, 
in other words, is capable of expansion to any reasonable extent— 
by classification of the one and subdivision of the other. 


Mr. Uhler has evidently made a very careful study of the sub- 
ject, and his plan is worthy the consideration of those for whom 
it is especially designed. It appears to be simple and practicable; 
one thing is certain, the need of adopting a system of some kind 
is evident, whereby the business of credit insuring shall be no 
longer performed by the banks. If it is to be continued, it should 
be done by institutions created for that purpose and not by the 
banks which were organized for a very different purpose. Credit 
insuring is not banking, and the sooner a Stock Clearing House is 
created, whereby an end will be put to it, the better. 





TENNESSEE’S UNREASONABLE INDIGNATION. 


For several years Tennessee has been marching in the ignoble 
army of repudiators. True, there was no adequate reason for her 
doing so, nor has she shown any shame in being in such company. 
The obligations of the State are small in amount, she is rich 
and can easily pay them if she chooses, and they were honestly 
contracted. The debts of many of the Southern States, which 
have been repudiated, were contracted by carpet-baggers; the people 
did not receive an equivalent for the obligations incurred ; in short, 
many of those debts thus hastily contracted were swindles, and 
in more than one case the parties who negotiated the bonds well 
understood their fraudulent nature. But the debt of Tennessee was 
contracted before the war, while the Government was regularly 
organized, the people received all the money represented by the 
existing obligations, and there is, therefore, no possible excuse or 
justification for the State to refuse payment of the just demands 
of the bondholders. 

For several years, however, the spirit of repudiation has poisoned 
the air of the State, and the bondholders have been unable to 
get either principal or interest. Among those who have ardently 
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defended this course was the State Treasurer, Mr. Polk, who has 
so recently distinguished himself in a manner somewhat surprising 
to many of the good people of that State. But there is no 
rational ground for surprise in his conduct. If the State is justi- 
fied in not paying its honest debts, why cannot the argument be 
just as fairly applied by those who owe money to the State? 
Take the case of a State bondholder, for example. Tennessee 
owes him a thousand dollars. Suppose he should say to the officers 
of the State, you owe me a thousand dollars, why should I pay my 
tax until you pay me? Isn’t it a little hard to collect a tax of him 
and not pay his bill? This is what people think in their dealings 
with one another. Quite generally, too, where there are mutual 
debts and credits, and one party ceases to pay, the other stops 
also. In this way the delinquent is often brought to terms. 

Tennessee may mourn over Mr. Polk’s robbery, but there is no 
reason for mourning. He has simply applied the principle to the 
State which she has been applying to others.. She has been robbing 
her creditors because she had the power; Mr. Polk in turn has 
robbed the State, because he was able to put his hand into the 
Treasury and take money therefrom. This is no occasion for show- 
ing any sympathy with anybody in Tennessee except those who 
are Opposed to her policy of repudiation, and who would have the 
“State do right if they had the power. For the repudiators, this 
somewhat unexpected application of their doctrine ought to serve 
as a lesson, that repudiation from any point of view is a very 
dangerous, corrupt and demoralizing business, and that it is only 
a matter of time when Polks, in a repudiating community, will 
appear wherever there is a chance to apply the doctrine. Polks’s 
act is the legitimate fruit of repudiation, which certainly is no 
surprise to those who have studied the history of repudiation in 
whatever age or courtry it has manifested itself. 
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BUSINESS FAILURES OF 1882. 


The following table, compiled by R. G. Dun & Co., of New York, 
of the business failures last year, is highly suggestive, though by no 
means cheerful reading. The magnitude of these statistics will, 
doubtless, surprise many, and will lead them to ask why losses so 
enormous have not caused more extended suffering. For, it will 
not be denied that, after all, the country is in a fair way, and busi- 
ness is improving. Some failures have a more extended effect than 
others, and the conclusion may be rightly drawn from studying the 
figures here given, that many of last year’s failures injuriously 
affected only a few persons comparatively, and who in many cases 
were able to bear them. 
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A study of these figures gives birth to a good many reflections. 
First of all may be noted the large increase of failures in the last 
two years. Notwithstanding the expansion of business, bad debts 
are growing in a far more rapid proportion. The great number of 
failures last year is not so surprising as those of the previous 
year, for then business was considered excellent, prices were main- 
tained or advancing, and hence there seemed to be less occasion 
for failing than last year, when prices were shrinking and custom- 
ers were inclined to hold off. 

That there should be such an increase of late in the number of 
failures, in view of the general prosperity of the country is a very 
unpleasant fact. The spectacle is presented that, while the trade 
of the country is not in the most healthy or desirable condition, 
the country itself was never before more prosperous than at the 
present moment. Beyond all doubt, the power of absorption by 
consumers of all classes was never so marked, and the ability to 
pay is greater, in proportion to the volume of indebtedness, than 
at any previous period. It is true that the tendency to hold back, 
for higher prices, by farmers, from market the products of a most 
remarkable year, causes an expansion of credits by retailers, in some 
sections, which is disturbing, but which can only be temporary, 
and is hardly yet sufficient to account for the recent disasters which 
have occurred in mercantile circles. We must, therefore, look to 
other causes, to account for the increased failures, than those that 
are discoverable in the condition of the country. The chief of these, 
beyond question, is the alarming extension of the lines of credit, 
which the last two years have witnessed. This is, of course, the 
result of undue anxiety to dispose of goods without sufficiently careful 
scrutiny as to the ability to pay for them, and is directly traceable 
to over-production in manufacturing centers, in anticipation that the 
volume of business would be maintained at a ratio of increase as 
great as that which marked the recovery from years of depression, 
economy and restricted business, to a state of the highest pros- 
perity. | 

Speculation has played a prominent part in many of the recent 
failures. It often happens that when business is depressed a mer- 
chant will try his hand at speculation, who would not think of doing 
so when business is active. He hopes to retrieve the losses sus- 
tained in trade by a lucky stroke of speculation. Sometimes he 
succeeds, but how often does it happen otherwise, thus precipitating 
him still sooner into bankruptcy. It is not exactly true, therefore, 
to suppose that all the recent failures in which speculation has been 
one of the factors would not have happened if those failing had let 
speculation alone. This is, doubtless, true, in some cases, but in the 
majority of them their embarrassments led to speculation, which, 
proving unsuccessful, precipitated them the sooner into the gulf of 
bankruptcy. 
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Of course, the old advice is everywhere given to merchants, re- 
strict credits more, both in time and number. But the advice is not 
heeded. The tendency is to lengthen them. The practice of dating 
ahead is growing. No warnings nor failures, however great or nu- 
merous, suffice to put a stop to the practice. As competition grows 
keener, and especially when prices begin to weaken, the desire to 
sell leads to an extension of credits in every direction. 

In this connection a word may be said concerning the National 
bankrupt law. Opposition to it seems to be increasing. One reason 
is because the States have perfected their assignment laws, and 
there is a better chance of reaching a satisfactory settlement than 
formerly. A bankruptcy bill is before the Senate, but the interest 
manifested in its passage is stronger, it is safe to say, inside that 
body, than it is elsewhere. When many of the States had no as- 
signment laws, or very poor ones, the need of a National bankrupt 
law was evident ; that need has greatly lessened or altogether passed 
away; hence if Congress should never enact another bill on the 
subject, neither creditors nor debtors are likely to suffer in con- 
sequence. State legislation seems to be sufficient now to protect 


both classes. 


A NEW WORK ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The charge is often brought against writers on political econ- 
omy, that they regard man exclusively as a cold, selfish, unsym- 
pathetic being. This is the criticism usually of thoughtful, well- 
meaning persons, but who, nevertheless, have not a very clear idea 
concerning political economy. They do see a great deal which is 
repulsive about it, but their criticisms always show a lack of 
knowledge of economic methods and principles. 

Political economy is both a science and an art. As a science 
it investigates the facts pertaining to wealth, and is neither self- 
ish nor unselfish any more so than geology or chemistry. As a 
science, political economy has no moral quality whatever. For ex- 
ample, it investigates the advantages and the disadvantages of the 
subdivision of labor. Whether this subdivision is helpful or harm- 
ful to the workingman or to society is no concern of political 
economy, it simply seeks to gather the facts and deduce all the 
principles that may be drawn from them, whatever these may be. 
The geologist seeks to find out the structure and functions of 
animals that existed in former ages, in order to classify them and 
deduce principles concerning the evolution of life on the earth, 
but he makes neither facts nor principles. He is simply a dis- 
coverer and a recorder; and the same thing is true of the econ- 
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omist. The scientific side of political economy has been admir- 
ably set forth by Cairnes in his lectures on the Logic of Politd- 
cal Economy. Many who at present have a dim, shadowy conception 
of what political economy is as a science, could read these lectures 
with profit. 

Political economy as an art is a very different thing. The art 
relates to the application of economic principles, and doubtless 
political economists have frequently been great sinners in urging 
the application of economic principles as remedies for evils when 
very different remedies were needful. Too often have economists 
looked at questions exclusively from an economic point of view, 
and consequently utterly failed to see the larger sides of ques- 
tions and the rightful answers to them. In this regard, therefore, 
they have shown themselves to be narrow, one-sided, short-sighted, 
giving wrong answers, and leading others into crooked and wrong 
paths. 

Another cherge can be justly made against many political econ- 
omists, namely, that while professing to be scientific they are not 
really so, and are either pretenders or do not understand what 
the scientific method is. It will not be denied that the method 
employed by Mill, and by most of his followers, consists in 
constructing a man impelied by enlightened, selfish motives, and 
in deducing therefrom the principles which it is believed such a 
man will follow. This economic man who is thus deliberately set 
up for investigation is an imaginary being, who does not corre- 
spond with the real beings who are moving on the face of the 
earth. The consequence of deducing rules of conduct from such 
an imaginary economic man is, they do not correspond with the 
rules observed by real men, and the latter, seeing the palpable 
variations, laugh at those who busy themselves in this manner 
and regard them as simple-minded creatures, who mean well, but 
who for the most part are engaged in a very silly business, and 
whose speculations are too empty and worthless to repay serious 
study. 

The distinguished Belgian economist, Emile de Laveleye, whose 
Elements of Political Economy has just been published, employs 
a much more fruitful method. He has not set up the old ste- . 
reotyped, selfish, economic man and spun economic principles out 
of him like a silk-worm. Nothing of the kind. He maintains 
that political economy is simply the division of sociology relat- 
ing to wealth—a definition similar to that contained in Prof. 
Thompson’s recent work on the EL£vements of Political Economy. 
The superiority of this definition is apparent as soon as M. Lav- 
eleye begins to unfold his subject. Instead of looking at man 
through a narrow door, the partition is wholly removed and man 
is seen in his entirety. A thousand facts are beheld and de- 
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scribed which the followers of the speculative method have never 
discovered. Man is now seen as he really is; a juster judgment is 
formed of his ways and works, and he appears to us, as a very 
different being from that described by the older economists. We 
venture to say that no thoughtful person will read M. Laveleye’s 
book, who has ever read Mill, Fawcett, Perry, or any of the ordinary 
old-fashioned manuals on the Subject, without feeling that the Bel- 
gian has given a far truer and better idea of man as a money-get- 
ting and money-using creature. 

This book should find an English translator, for if clothed in an 
English dress, it would do much to hasten the end of that vicious 
method which, as we have said, consists in deducing so-called econ- 
omic principles from an imaginary economic man, instead of the real 
man forming a member of society. 

One other point is worth mentioning, namely, the moral tone 
which runs through the book. The reader cannot help getting the 
impression that the author is a very serious man, earnestly seeking to 
regenerate society. The spirit of the book is as beautiful as, unhap- 
pily, it is rare among works of this kind. The author has struck a 
new and higher note in political economy than we are accustomed 
to hear; it is as sweet as it is true; and will cheer wherever heard 
—a note of helpfulness to the despairing, of warning to the idle 
and improvident, of inspiration to those who are seeking to lift man 
up to higher levels of thinking and action. 


ent ER pe SD 


DEPRESSION AND RECOVERY. 


We have again passed out of the old into the new—out of 
the old year not only, but out of the old order of things, and 
out of the worst of the depression in financial, agricultural, and 
commercial circles into a better state, with its promise of improve- 
ment and recuperation, at least, if not good times. 

This depression began two years ago in railroad securities, when 
the reaction from the preceding three years’ speculative drunk or 
inflation set in, during which this unnatural thirst had created a de- 
mand for these securities, greater even than the printing presses and 
“construction” companies of the philanthropists of Wall Street 
could supply, and prices were marked up again and again until 
the money poured into the Street from all parts of the country 
by the “lambs” had been absorbed. 

After this first natural and most healthy reaction had run a 
year, until it had nearly spent itself, and before any genuine re- 
covery had set in, another and unhealthy reaction followed the 
bad crops of last year, which gave the railroads only about one- 
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half to two-thirds as much surplus for export to bring forward to 
the seaboard, while their capacity had been increased in about 
the same proportion as the crops to be moved had decreased, 
from the enormous ones of the three preceding years, which the 
roads had equipped themselves to carry. This equipment will be 
employed this year by all agricultural roads. This depression came 
a year later in commercial circles, because the speculative craze 
began then a year later than in stocks, and was fed nearly a 
year longer by the very shortness of last year’s crops. But we 
believe we have passed out of the worst of this also with the 
old year, for the same reason that we have for believing the 
worst is over in railroad securities: namely, enormous crops this 
year to move, which will increase the earnings of all roads not 
paralleled and which run through agricultural districts. These will 
in a measure recoup the merchant, and all but the coal, iron, and 
lumber roads for their losses by the last short crops. 

The manufacturing and industrial depression did not begin real- 
ly until a year later than the agricultural and commercial, or 
rather it would not, had not the ill-advised, unsuccessful, and most 
inopportune strikes of the past year hastened it, although some of 
them, in the name of humanity, should have succeeded. 

It is, therefore, likely to run its course here, as it will no 
doubt take the coming year, or the heart of it, to work off the 
surplus production of the past year, consequent upon the finan- 
cial and commercial depression of last year, and the wild specula- 
tion of the years immediately preceding. Along with these, the 
commercial classes dealing in merchandise existing in excess, must 
wait for this recovery another year, as their brethren in the prod- 
uce market had their bad year twelve months earlier than they, 
and hence their earlier recovery. 


Se 


SHRINKING OF GRAIN. 


Farmers rarely gain by holding on to their grain after it is fit 
for market, when the shrizkage is taken into account. Wheat, 
from the time it is threshed will shrink two quarts to the bushel, 
or six per cent., in six months, in the most favorable circum- 
stances. Hence it follows that ninety-four cents a bushel for wheat 
when first threshed in August, is as good, taking into account 
the shrinkage alone, as $1 in the following February. Corn shrinks 
much from the time it is husked. One hundred bushels of ears as 
they come from the field in November, will be reduced to not far 
from eighty. So that forty cents a bushel in the ear, as it comes 
from the field, is as good as fifty cents in March, shrinkage only 
being taken into account. In the taking of potatoes—taking those 
that will rot and are otherwise lost, together with the shrinkage— 
there is but little doubt that between October and June the loss to 
the owner who holds them is not less than thirty-eight per cent. 
This estimate is taken on the basis of interest at seven per cent., 
and takes no account of loss by vermin. 
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LUXURY.* 


The work of M. H. Baudrillart, unfolding the history of lux- 
ury, is one of the most important, and in its way, remarkable, 
that the moral and political sciences have had to show in a long 
time. Few books are so learned and attractive, and the author 
never ceases to be the master of his vast subject. 

In the vestiges of prehistoric times, in the caves strewn with 
the flint hatchets and amber necklaces of our mysterious ances- 
tors, mingled with their bones and those of the mammoth, among 
these rude tools and barbarous ornaments may be encountered 
the first appearance of luxury in the infant world. Living ex- 
amples of that primitive humanity are yet to be found in Amer- 
ica, Africa, and the isles of the Pacific, where the lowest may 
display more devotion to adornment than the most civilized of 
men. A Papuan negro puts more time, patience, and art in the 
odd fabric of his head-dress or his symmetrical tattooing, than 
were ever shown by the dames of ancient Rome or modern 
Paris. Luxury is common to all periods, races, and degrees of 
civilization or barbarism. It is born with man, and has its roots 
in the undying feelings and instincts of our nature. 

First of all, the Greeks knew how to embellish human life, to 
sweeten without enervating it, to ennoble luxury by the grandeur 
of art, and to cause the light of ideal and supreme beauty to 
shine. This is the characteristic and immortal feature of Greek luxury. 
The Egyptians of Memphis and Thebes, the Assyrians of Nineveh 
and Babylon, the Phenicians of Tyre and Carthage, and the 
Chinese, whose civilization reckons centuries as others do years, 
all these great peoples had realized in the most remote antiquity 
marvels of magnificence, and had even known excesses of refine- 
ment, to which the sober and delicate genius of the Hellenes 
was ever incapable of attaining. But the luxury of these barba- 
rians lacked that pure and divine ray, which art in its highest 
expression can alone diffuse upon the works of man. Then ap- 
pears a new element in the world and a new period in the his- 
tory of luxury. 

The luxury of Rome suffered many transformations in passing 
from the modest elegance of the ancient Roman patricians to the 
monstrous follies of the emperors. What a contrast between the 
rude hut of Romulus and the glittering palaces of the Czsars. 
The Greeks were not surpassed in letters and arts, where they 
remain our masters, but in the luxuries of material life we bear 
more resemblance to the Romans. Reading accounts of the exist- 

*Adapted from the French of M. Bérard-Varagnac. 
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ence led by a rich Roman family at the end of the republic or under the 
empire, we seem at times to see our own image. The simplicity and 
sobriety of the Greeks must not, indeed, be exaggerated, for they 
too had their over-refined and their gluttons. Their luxury, how- 
ever, was a little matter in comparison with the incredible prodigies 
produced by the pomp and sensuality of the Romans. What a dif- 
ference in the desires and means of the Greeks, citizens of small 
republics, and of the Romans, masters of the world and its treas- 
ures! One would imagine more than two thousand years separated 
the age of Pericles from that of Augustus. This was due to the 
amazing fortune of Rome and the character of the race. destitute of 
the innate Attic delicacy. The Romans had in their hands the 
riches and the heritage of the arts and sciences of the ancient 
world; but they enjoyed them little more than would an upstart. 
Under the Czsars the Romans were the ancient world itself; they 
had, as it were, absorbed it little by little in the unity of their 
domination; everywhere a uniform civilization bore the imprint of 
the Latin genius. Quite otherwise were the Middle Ages, the pe- 
riod of breaking-up. The invasion of the barbarians broke the frame 
of the empire, restored each nationality to its own genius, and 
brought previously unknown nations upon the world’s stage. Add 
the profound influence of the Christian religion, and you have the 
elements and causes concurring to produce very different nations and 
civilizations, whence also the varied forms then assumed by luxury. 
There was a great difference between the Arabic luxury of Spain 
and the Gothic luxury of England, France, and Germany, between 
the fuedal and monarchical luxury of these northern countries and 
the artistic, poetic, and elegant luxury of an aristocratic republic like 
Venice, or of a democratic republic like Florence, or of such a religi- 
ous capital as the Holy See of Rome. Apart from all the rest was 
the luxury of the Byzantine Empire, a natural continuation of the 
preceding Roman luxury, with differences resulting from the pre- 
dominance at Constantinople of the Greek genius and of that decay, 
from which the old age of empires is no more exempt than that 
of men. It was a compound of all ages and countries within the 
narrowing limits of an empire assailed on all sides. The Byzan- 
tine world seems stifling in the air of the grave. Like all of us, 
nations have their different ages, their infancy, their youth, 
their maturity, their vigorous old age, and their miserable decrepi- 
tude. Compare the image of the Byzantine people of 1453, more 
like a dried and stiffly-bandaged mummy than a living being; 
with the radiant apparition of the rejuvenated nations of the 
West, whose supple genius moved with life and burst into full 
bloom on emerging from the dark ages. This contrast is natur- 
ally reflected in the forms of luxury, no less than in the condi- 
tions of art and religion, to whose influence and direction luxury 
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is always subjected. The religious element predominates in the 
luxury as in the society of the Middle Ages. On the other hand, 
the lay or civil element, so to speak, predominates in modern 
times. The great feature of modern luxury is that it extends 
from one century to another, and is ever descending more deeply 
in the social strata. It has passed from the grand aristocracy to 
the nobility and upper middle classes, from these to the lower 
middle classes, and in our day it is becoming democratized, and, 
little by little, reaching the people, an evolution and progress of 
about three hundred years. 

The reign of Henry IV forms a transition period in the history 
of luxury, as in the history of French society and literature. 
The same may be said of the reign of Louis XIII. In this early 
part of the seventeenth century, two facts may be cited as mark- 
ing new times; the rapid rise of the silk industry under Henry 
IV, and the growth of Paris under Louis XIII. Then was the 
beginning of modern Paris, private industry building with ar- 
dor, and new quarters rising where but little before were only 
gardens, fields, or farms. Cities have thus their crises and fits 
of growth. They are not always extended by a slow, steady, 
and imperceptible growth, but as well by intermittent and sudden 
jerks, fer saltus. They appear for years to be quite stationary, and 
all at once on they move again, as we even see to-day. Not 
only was the capital transformed by the speculation of landlords 
and the splendor of the great lords, but the government of Rich- 
elieu undertook a large part of it; public monuments were plan- 
ned or finished, and helped embellish the great city, which then 
received that stamp of imposing majesty imprinted by the seven- 
teenth century on its works. 

A third fact of the reign of Louis XIII must be recalled as a 
vestige of the old spirit of impotent and abusive inquisition and 
regulation that has often appeared from antiquity to modern 
times; the sumptuary laws and edicts, by which governments have 
attempted, but always in vain, to restrain private luxury in its two 
principal manifestations,. the table and dress. These make a his- 
tory of themselves, doubly curious for the moralist who observes 
the impotence of laws to reform manners, and for the economist 
who ascertains the fragility of those ephemeral barriers that the 
public powers sometimes seek to oppose to the rule of the sov- 
ereign forces presiding over the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of wealth. It is an amusing and _ instructive spectacle, 
and proves how man is the same among all nations and at all 
times. The proceedings of the legislator decreeing sumptuary laws 
vary no more than the supposed or real abuses he combats; the 
details may be modified, but the substance does not change. It 
suffices to compare Solon’s laws, regulating the dress of women, 
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limiting the number of guests at banquets, and compelling res- 
taurateurs to keep the authorities informed of repasts ordered, 
with the laws of Louis XIII enacting that in a restaurant only 
one crown a head should be spent, that a private table should 
serve but three courses, that there should not be more than two 
rows of silk embroidery on dress, etc. Some such edicts were seen 
under Louis XIV, and in the year of misery, 1708, one banished 
gold from the costume, probably the last. 

The luxury was great during the regency of Anne of Austria 
and Mazarin. The miseries of the Froude exerted only a passing 
influence, and just before the treaty of the Pyrenees, the beginning 
of the personal or true reign of Louis XIV, Paris and some 
neighboring castles offered examples of a splendor never before 
seen. Neither royalty nor the court proper showed these examples; 
they belonged to the regent’s enriched ministers, to Mazarin and 
above all to the celebrated Fouquet. The lavish luxury of the 
latter and the famous entertainments that precipitated his ruin 
are well known. Who does not know the mythological plays, in 
which the youthful Louis XIV_ delighted to shine before his court, 
the history of the Babylonian labors, raising the pompous marvel 
of Versailles from marshes and woods; the etiquette of the court; 
the foolish expenses, incurred by the nobles to distinguish them- 
selves in the eyes of the monarch; the millions squandered every 
year on such a favorite as Madame de Montespan? Fouquet was 
a characteristic personage, a striking if not the supreme represen- 
tative of those financiers, farmers of the revenue, famous tax- 
gatherers, whose riches form a salient feature of French society 
under the ancient régzmé. The financiers of the old monarchy 
play a great part in the history of luxury, which they have always 
done much to keep up and increase. But Versailles eclipsed all; 
there the luxury of the reign was concentrated; Paris was as for- 
gotten, and only emerged from its comparative obscurity after the 
great king’s death. Versailles and Paris were not France. To study 
the degrees and forms of luxury in the provinces of the kingdom, 
in the large cities, and in the small towns, would be a task of 
arduous research, but how many new and curious facts and views 
it would disclose of that old France, of which the court and the 
sumptuous mansions of Paris were but the decoration and the 
brilliant outside ! 

The genius of Spain appears in its luxury of the seventeenth 
century, as elsewhere, with its glaring contrasts. The dominant 
character of Spanish luxury is an odd mixture of splendor and 
embarrassment ; it is ostentation hiding hopeless poverty, a miser- 
able and empty body under superb draperies. How different, for 
example, from the solid luxury of England, aiming not so much to 
dazzle the eyes as to assure to its possessor the positive enjoy- 
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ment of comfort! Another trait of Spanish luxury is that it is 
almost wholly imported and borrowed; for Spain of the seven- 
teenth century has no industry and is a ruined country despite 
its gold mines and colonies; Spain has become a country of idlers, 
and as M. Baudrillart pleasantly observes, there is but one luxury 
the inhabitants bestow freely upon one another, that of doing 
nothing. 

Amid this magnificent destitution there was a striking profusion 
of plate. It was frequently used in families of the middle class, 
and assumed fabulous proportions in the houses of the nobility. 
When the Duke of Albuquerque died, it took six weeks to make 
an inventory of his gold and silver plate. It included fourteen 
hundred dozen plates, fifty large dishes, seven hundred small ones, 
and forty silver ladders for reaching to the top of the buffets. 
It is true indeed that this plate was brought already made, and 
poorly made, from the Indies, and true also that the art of put- 
ting out at interest and multiplying capital was then little known in 
Spain. In this respect no progress had been made beyond the barbar- 
ous methods of primitive ages. The Duke of Frias died leaving his 
three daughters six hundred thousand crowns in specie; nothing 
better could be devised than to bury the money in three coffers, 
each bearing the name of one of the girls. The eldest was not 
seven years old; the guardians kept the keys, and only opened the 
coffer of the eldest to deliver its contents to her husband. The 
grandees returning gorged with gold from their governments, did 
not spend their spoil in acquiring lands, but kept it by them to 
be inconsiderately squandered. 

Another trait of Spanish luxury was its excessive formality. The 
odious etiquette of the court is well known, but the ridiculous 
and insupportable tyranny of etiquette reigned not only there, but 
everywhere else as well, in the banquets lasting four hours, 
where the guests found the plate garnished with rather poor fare, 
And it may be added, that Spanish ladies were accustomed to eat 
sitting on the floor. The costumes, especially of the women, were 
frightful, and an absurd taste exaggerated everything. The great 
dames made a horrible abuse of paint, daubing rouge on face, neck 
and hands; they were loaded down with heavy jewels, putting in 
their ears pendants longer than one’s hand, and even watches, pad- 
locks, keys, and bells. The incredible number of domestics must 
also be noted. The nobles kept whole armies of servants of all 
ranks, duennas, pages, gentlemen, and paid them but little. A 
Spanish grandee gave each of his gentlemen fifteen crowns a month, 
from which they had to clothe themselves in velvet in winter and in 
taffeta in summer, and these brilliant cavaliers often lived on onions 
and chick-pease. But they had the satisfaction of wearing a sword, 
of being infinitely noble hidalgos, and of doing nothing. The 
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Duchess of Osuna had five hundred maids and attendants in her 
palace, and in Madrid alone the King gave pensions or food to 
more than ten thousand persons. This was organized domesticity 
or rather mendicity; but while usage imposed a host of servants 
on the great lords, a sumptuary law prohibited their appearing in 
public with more than two lackeys. 

This mixture of magnificence and misery was everywhere. Not- 
withstanding its splendor Madrid was one of the dirtiest cities of 
Europe. The nobles rode behind four horses, and their gorgeous 
coaches stuck fast’ in the mud. When this noble society traveled 
it could only put up at hotels of inexpressible filthiness, such as 
Cervantes has faithfully depicted in Don Quixote. In some of 
these, Zosadas forks were unknown. Madame d’Aulnoy relates that 
she could not get a candle in an inn ten leagues only from Madrid. 
On the other hand many of the churches contain:d wonders of art, 
and the magnificence blazed forth in the religious and _ royal 
festivals. 

This contrast of splendor and destitution was not peculiar to Spain 
alone. There indeed it was more striking than elsewhere; but in 
differing degrees it was everywhere to be encountered under the 
ancient régzmé. It exists to-day still; it pains our eyes in the great 
capitals: in London, where hideous pauperism displays its sores and 
rags by the side of the proudest and most opulent aristocracy; in 
New York, where the starving poor man elbows the speculator count- 
ing his millions by dozens. The luxury of old was far different 
from ours, however; for the luxuries of monarchies and courts is 
far removed from that simpler and more reasonable luxury of even 
the richest members of democratic society. 

It would require fully a volume to study profoundly the various 
manifestations and evolutions of luxury within the last eighty 
years. From a moral and a utilitarian stand-point M. Baudrillart 
considers the luxury of our times, and from this double point of 
view he examines a question that economists have often discussed, 
of the relation of taxation to luxury. Should a tax be established 
against or upon luxury? M. Baudrillart condemns it in the former 
case; he admits it in the latter, but only with, moderation, for if 
not moderate this tax becomes oppressive and treats luxury as an 
enemy. Here we touch upon a problem that has at all times di- 
vided economists, and before them philosophers, churchmen, and 
statesmen. 

Should luxury be encouraged or opposed? Is it a good or an 
evil? This problem has given rise to endless controversies, and 
since antiquity luxury has had from age to age its ingenious apolo- 
gists and passionate detractors; some extol it as the condition of 
human progress and source of social prosperity; others brand it as 
an’ agent of iniquity and corruption. It is in the nature of such 
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problems to be perpetually disputed by theorists. They seem to 
escape all solution or definition even, for before deciding whether 
luxury is worthy of condemnation or not, its character and limits 
must first be settled. What is luxury, and where does it begin? 
Who can enumerate the certain signs by which it may be known, 
and who will mark the precise point where the necessary be- 
comes the superfluous? This is, indeed, a _ singularly uncertain 
and shaky ground. 

M. Baudrillart’s work has moved M. Emile de Laveleye to a 
study, in which the learned economist deliberately takes part 
against luxury.* In principle M. de Laveleye considers it an evil, 
not only by reason of the abuses it engenders, the immorality it 
favors, the inequality of conditions it contributes to augment or to 
render more apparent and revolting; but he deplores also the waste 
of productive forces sterilely consumed by the caprices of human 
vanity. What is left of a fifty-thousand-dollar display of fireworks 
For a moment it dazzles the eyes of the spectators; but when the 
last fiery rocket has vanished in the darkness, nothing remains of 
all the money, that too has vanished for a futile and ephemeral 
pleasure, when if this same money were spent in extending or im- 
proving the cultivation of lands and constructing roads, it would 
multiply itself and live again in growing harvests and increased 
value of the country. 

One sort of luxury alone finds grace with M. de Laveleye: pub- 
lic luxury; and M. Baudrillart also indicates in what forms and to 
what extent this should be allowed. With regard to private luxury 
M. Baudrillart does not share the rigorism at bottom very just, but 
a little absolute and more theoretical than practical, of M. de 
Laveleye. In public luxury he admits certain categories of ex- 
penses that one might well hesitate to approve. Such are the ex- 
penditures that the government of France annually adds to its 
budget for the greater prosperity of the theaters. It is rather hard 
to see what benefit the mass of tax-payers derive from the sub- 
ventions so liberally granted to the opera. Some allowance, per- 
haps, might be made for National celebrations, for here the object 
is a more popular one; yet it may be questioned, whether these 
solemnities really have a political utility and social good, whether 
the expenses they impose upon the State, in fine, upon the tax- 
payers, are a paying investment. But these discussions would lead 
us far, sO numerous, so complex are the problems M. Baudrillart 
has examined and for the most part solved by laying down dis- 
tinctions and happy means, as is usually necessary in questions re- 
lating to social development; nothing in the social elements is 
simple enough to be judged or regulated by the perfect simplicity 
of formulas and by the inflexible rigor of absolute ideas. 


* Revue des Deux Mondes, rer Novembre, 1880. 
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EARLY INTERNAL-REVENUE LAWS. 


When Congress convened the second time, every member clearly 
saw the necessity for increasing the revenue. From what source 
should the new supply be drawn? Hamilton urged an increase of 
the duties, and also a tax on spirits distilled at home. The latter 
suggestion was warmly debated in Congress. The Middle States 
and the East favored such a measure, but the South was strongly 
opposed. “Grog” was declared to be “a necessary article of drink 
in the Southern States;” and consequently “this mode of taxation 
was odious, unequal, unpopular, and oppressive.” Some members 
regarded the measure as an invasion of the rights of the States. 
Said Jackson, of Georgia, “I plainly perceive that the time will 
come when a shirt shall not be washed without an excise.” An- 
other objection was the probable unequal operation of the law in 
the different sections of the country. This was the chief objec- 
tion raised by the people of Pennsylvania who lived west of the 
Alleghanies. Nevertheless, the bill passed the House by a vote of 
thirty-nine to nineteen, requiring the payment of a duty of eleven 
cents per gallon on all spirits distilled from foreign materials, and 
nine cents on those manufactured from domestic materials. The 
duties were higher on spirits distilled from foreign materials, be- 
cause they possessed greater value. 

For the purpose of collecting these revenues, the country was 
divided into districts, and a supervisor was appointed for each 
district, with power to appoint those who should have the charge and 
survey of the distilleries within it. The duties were to be paid, 
or a bond given for their payment, previous to the removal of spirits 
from the distilleries. If payment were made before such removal, 
there was an abatement of two cents for every ten gallons. The 
regulations were somewhat different on those stills not located in “a 
city, town, or village.” There was “a yearly duty of sixty cents 
for every gallon, English wine measure, of the capacity or con- 
tents of each and every such still, including the head thereof.” 
If, however, the distiller were aggrieved by paying such rates, he 
was permitted to keep an account of the exact quantity distilled, 
and of the quantity sold and on bond; and the duties were to 
be estimated on such still, “according to the quantity so stated 
to have been actually made therefrom, at the rate of nine cents 
per gallon.” 

The law was passed March, 1791; and a year afterward Hamil- 
ton made a report thereon, in obedience to an order of the 


House. He declared that several objections had been raised to 
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it, that it contravened the principles of liberty, was injurious to 
morals, that heavy and oppressive penalties had been prescribed, 
that industry was injuriously affected by it, and, finally, that the 
law interfered with the business of distilling. 

All these objections were fully answered. “There can surely be 
nothing,” says Hamilton, “in the nature of an internal duty on a 
consumable commodity, more incompatible with liberty, than in 
that of an external duty on a like commodity. A doctrine that 
asserts that all duties of the former kind are inconsistent with the 
genius of a free government is too evident, and too little recon- 
cilable with the necessities of society, to be true. It would tend 
to deprive the Government of what is, in most countries, a prin- 
cipal source of revenue, and, by narrowing the distribution of 
taxes, would serve to oppress particular kinds of industry. It 
would throw, in the first instance, an undue proportion of the 
public burden on the merchant and the landholder.” 

Excise laws were generally regarded as unfriendly to liberty, be- 
cause summary and discretionary jurisdiction was vested in the 
officers charged with executing them, contrary to the course of 
the common law. But this objection could not be made to the 
present law. No indiscriminate power to search and inspect had 
been conferred. No house or building could be searched or in- 
spected which had not been previously entered, and marked by 
the possessor as a place used for distilling or keeping spirits, 
The Act was supposed to injure morals by requiring oaths to 
be taken,—an effect which Hamilton regreted. But then, as he 
remarked, they were generally used in courts of justice. It was 
remarkable, he added, that both kinds of security to the revenue, 
provided by the Act,—the oaths of parties, and the inspection of 
offices,—found opponents. If they were both abandoned, it was 
not easy to imagine what security there could be for any species 
of revenue collected from articles of consumption. 

Some distillers suggested that the revenue might be more satis- 
factorily collected by having a fixed rate of duty, “adjusted ac- 
cording to a ratio compounded of the capacity of each still, and the 
number and capacities of the cisterns employed with it;” but this 
method found many objectors, who contended that it would operate 
unequally, arising from unequal supplies of the materials at different 
times. and ‘places, and also from the different methods of distilla- 
tion practiced, and from the varying degrees of activity in the busi- 
ness resulting from the capital employed. Hamilton declared that 
the result of his examination was, that every mode suggested in 
cases in which the business was conducted upon an extensive scale 
would be attended with many inequalities, and upon the whole 
would be less satisfactory than the plan which had been adopted. 

Thus did Hamilton meet one objection after another, until he had 
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gone over the whole field of dispute. His answer to one more 
objection may be given, before closing our review of his report. It 
was claimed that the duty ought to have been laid in the beginning 
on the consumer, and not on the distiller; because under the mode 
adopted a larger capital was necessary to carry on the _ business, 
and in the country, where capital was not large, distillers were placed 
at a disadvantage. This inconvenience, the Secretary replied, was ob- 
viated by the credits given to them in paying their duties. On the 
other hand, the collection of the duty from the distiller had several 
advantages. It contributed to equality by charging the article in the 
first stage of its progress, which diffused the duty among all classes 
alike. It better secured the collection of the revenue by confining 
the responsibility to a smaller number of persons, and simplifying 
the process. It avoided the necessity of so great a number of of- 
ficers as would be required in a more diffuse system of collection, 
operating immediately on purchasers and consumers. Besides, Ham- 
ilton contended, such a plan would transfer whatever inconveniences 
might be incident to the collection from a smaller to a greater num- 
ber of persons. 

Although the excise finally imposed was two cents less per gallon 
than was collected by the State of Pennsylvania just before adopt- 
ing the constitution, the inhabitants of the western part of the State 
refused to obey the law. The officers appointed to execute it were 
so seriously intimidated that they abandoned their posts. An ad- 
dress written by Hamilton, explaining the law, and seeking to re- 
concile the discontented, was circulated. No good effect followed. A 
proclamation issued by the President was the next step taken by 
the Government. He exhorted all persons to desist from any pro- 
ceedings tending to obstruct the execution of the laws, and invoked 
the aid of the magistrates to bring offenders to justice. But the 
proclamation was disregarded as generally as the address issued by 
the Secretary had been. Many of the magistrates, instead of co- 
operating with the officers of the Federal Government to maintain 
the laws, encouraged resistance to them. Meetings were held at 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere; and on these occasions resolutions were 
adopted, tending to increase the discontent, and encourage resistance 
to the execution of the law. Some of these resolutions went so far 
as to declare all excise collectors infamous; and destruction to their 
life and property was threatened. Among the persons who encour- 
aged opposition to the Government was Gallatin, subsequently Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The spirit of rebellion rapidly spread and in- 
tensified until the summer of 1799, when an effective measure was 
put forth to suppress it. A strong military force of fifteen thousand 
men was raised, and placed under the command of Hamilton, who 
marched through the insurrectionary district, and speedily quelled 
the disaffectiofi with only very slight loss of life. 
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_ During the next session the law was modified in several ways. 
A few members favored its repeal because it abridged the liberties 
of the people; but the need of money was so great, and the ex- 
pediency of taxing spirits distilled at home, to some extent, was so 
generally acknowledged, that Congress wisely persisted in continu- 
ing a tax on this article. Mutterings and grumblings were indeed 
heard after amending the law; but the Government enforced it, 
and collected a large revenue therefrom. The law was frequently 
modified; and within five years from its enactment, the duty had 
been changed to ten cents per gallon on spirits distilled from 
molasses, and seven cents on spirits distilled from grain and fruit. 
These duties were laid on the lowest proof, and rose as high as 
eighteen and twenty-five cents per gallon on the highest proof. 
Country distillers who used domestic materials only, had the option 
of paying a similar duty, or a yearly duty of fifty-four cents, or a 
monthly duty of ten cents, for every gallon of the capacity of 
their stills. 

The duty on ‘spirits distilled from domestic materials was col- 
lected from a very large number of manufacturers, scattered over a 
vast and thinly-settled country; while the duty on spirits distilled 
from molasses was more easily collected, because the manufacture 
of it was confined to a few individuals who resided at the sea- 
ports. In consequence of the difficulty and expense attending the 
collection of the former tax, Gallatin, in his “Sketch of the Fi- 
nances,’ which appeared near the close of 1796, suggested the ex- 
pediency of laying a moderate monthly or yearly duty on the stills, 
proportionate to their capacity; repealing the option, at that time 
given, to pay in proportion to the quantity distilled. 

Gallatin believed that several beneficial results would follow, if 
the law were thus amended. The difficulty of discovering the 
quantity of spirits manufactured caused evasions of the duty 
equally injurious to the revenue, to the fair trader, and to the 
morals of the people, A premium, indeed, seemed to be offered 
by the present law to those who should violate their oaths,—a 
temptation, perhaps, too strong to be always resisted by all the in- 
dividuals to whom it was presented. To prevent such evasions, it 
was necessary to create a number of officers, proportionate to the 
extent of territory and to the number of manufacturers, and to in- 
vest them with extensive powers, and to subject the manufacturer 
to a vexatious but necessary inquisition. But it was very easy to 
know whether a man distilled or not, however difficult it might 
be to find out the quantity of spirits which he distilled. The num- 
ber of officers needed, therefore, would be comparatively few. Every 
distiller felt interested in having all pay the duty who were properly 
subject to it. By the present plan, he could by no means check 
the frauds committed by others; by the plan proposed, he would 
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contribute to secure the public against them. In every point of 
view, the expense of collection would be diminished; evasions of the 
duty would become almost impossible; and the distiller, after having 
paid for his license, would be liberated from the visits of the 
officers, and from the duty, however inconvenient, of keeping cor- 
rect books and accounts. 

The only objection to the mode of thus paying a duty on stills 
was the possible unequal operation of the measure. It would fall 
more heavily on small stills, which were generally owned by men 
having less capital, and located in less advantageous situations, 
This difficulty, Gallatin suggested, might be remedied by making the 
duty somewhat less, in proportion to their capacity, on stills under 
a certain dimension. It was further remarked, that, however im- 
proper and dangerous it might be for the Government to pass laws 
with the view of giving a certain direction to industry and capital, 
it could not be doubted that the effects of a provision which tended 
gradually, and without any injury to the property then invested in 
that business, to diminish the immense number of small distilleries, 
would prove favorable to the general wealth and to the morals of 
the people. At the next session of Congress the law was amended 
in accordance with Gallatin’s suggestion, and a duty was laid on 
the capacity of the still. This mode of collecting the duty con- 
tinued until the repeal of all internal duties in 1802. 

As additional taxes were necessary, the retailers of wines and 
foreign spirits were required to pay five dollars a year for a license 
to continue their business. This regulation applied to all persons, 
except tavern-keepers and apothecaries, who sold wines in _ less 
quantities than thirty gallons, or two-thirds that quantity of 
Spirits. 

In regard to this tax, Gallatin acutely remarks, “The object of 
a duty upon the retailers of any article of consumption which is 
already taxed is to increase that tax, but, by dividing it, to di- 
minish the temptation of smuggling, and the evasions of the duty.” 
The duties upon the importation of wines and spirits at the time he 
wrote his “Sketch” amounted annually to nearly $2,000,000. For 
licenses $60,000 were obtained,—‘“ only an additional three per cent. 
on the duty; not one per cent. on the article.” To Gallatin it did 
not seem that so trifling an addition, less than one per cent. per 
gallon on articles which paid at least twenty-five per cent. duty, 
could possibly encourage smuggling. He declared that the duty on 
licenses fell very unequally, as all retailers paid the same, whether 
they sold much or little. It operated partly as a tax on consump- 
tion, and partly as a premium to large retailers. He thought, there- 
fore, that the sum would be more justly and conveniently raised on 
the importation of the articles. But an annual license fee so small 
as five dollars did not cause much hardship or inequality. To the 
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retailers selling only a small quantity the duty could not have 
seemed heavy; and, of course, the more prosperous ones could not 
have felt any sensible diminution of their income. 

Notwithstanding the heavy duties imposed, the consumption of 
domestic and imported spirits did not decrease. Had such a result 
. followed, Gallatin declared the duty would have probably been 
lowered; for “the object of the Government in laying these and 
other duties on spirits was not to check the use, but to raise 
money.” 

In 1794 a tax was laid on carriages. An exemption was made of 
those employed chiefly in husbandry and in transporting goods. 
The tax was not uniform, but varied from one to ten dollars on each 
carriage. Congress very kéenly debated whether the tax was not a 
direct one, within the meaning of the constitution, which declared 
that no capitation or other direct tax should be laid, unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration for taking which that in- 
strument had provided. Many refused to pay on that account; 
and consequently the revenue derived from that source, during the 
first year of the operation of the law, was much smaller than had 
been expected. Finally, the Supreme Court was asked to decide 
the question. The. Act was adjudged constitutional. 

Gallatin, when treating of the subject, acutely remarks, “A less 
vague expression than that of dzrect might have been used in the 
constitution; as it now stands, it is difficult to affix to it any pre- 
cise and determinate meaning. The word in itself does not express 
a positive or absolute qualification, but only the relation of a sub- 
ject to another. The constitution mentions only one of the sub- 
jects, but does not say in relation to what other subject taxes are 
to be considered as direct. The direct tax is that which falls di- 
rectly; but upon what? On the person who pays it? On the 
article taxed? On that general fund intended to be taxed? .. . 
The most generally received opinion, however, is, that by direct 
taxes in the constitution those are meant which are raised on the 
capital or revenue of the people; by indirect, such as are raised 
on their expense.” 

The decision of the Court settled the question, and those having 
carriages covered by the law were obliged to pay. But the officers 
who, attempted to execute it soon discovered a great difficulty in 
- Classifying the carriages in a*satisfactory ‘manner; consequently, the 
next year the law was amended, and the various kinds of carriages 
were described and classified more perfectly. As they were regarded 
a luxury, Congress acted wisely in taking them in preference to 
other things beside spirits. 

A duty was laid on’ sales at auction. Auctioneers were pro- 
hibited for selling without a license, and they were required to 
keep an account of their sales. This duty fell almost wholly on 
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imported commodities, and Gallatin was strongly opposed to it. 
While the duty on importations was borne equally by the con- 
sumer, the auction duty was paid by the importer or some other 
dealer. Its productiveness was determined by the honesty of the 
auctioneers, whose temptation to render false accounts was very 
great. 

As the revenues still proved insufficient, a duty was laid on 
vellum, parchment and paper used for a great variety of legal 
writings described in the Act. This Act was exceedingly un- 
popular. It was associated with a former Act, the odiousness of 
which was vividly remembered. Its execution was at first delayed; 
and several modifications occurred during the short period of its 
existence. “Curiously enough,” says Gibbs, the Act “furnished a 
cause of jealousy to the President, who for some reason supposed 
it to exalt the powers of the Secretary of the Tieasury at his ex- 
pense.” 

Taxes were levied on two other things,—sugar, refined within the 
United States, and snuff. On the former article there was a duty 
of two cents a pound. In the early days of its production, the 
manufacturers, aided by the high duty levied on the raw material, 
supplied the entire consumption of the country. The experiment of 
taxing snuff was not successful. At first a tax of eight cents per 
pound was levied. Under this law only a very small revenue was 
obtained. The tax was then laid on the mills employed in making it, 
and a very much larger income was received. A drawback of six 
cents per pound was allowed on the quantity exported. The money 
withdrawn from the Treasury to pay this allowance was greater 
than the whole tax received from the same source. In truth, snuff 
was manufactured for the purpose of getting the drawback, which 
operated as a bounty. The difficulty of rendering the duty equal, 
from the different situation and capacity of the mills, and from the 
necessity of allowing a drawback on the exported product, although 
it was impossible to allow one proportionate to the duty laid on 
the machinery employed in manufacturing the article, and the eva- 
sions practised by hand-mills—these things moved Congress to sus- 
pend the law for one year; but it was never revived. 

Yet from all these sources the income obtained by the Government 
was inadequate. It was not as large as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had expected it would be. This was owing to various causes. 
The deficiency in duties on distilled spirits and stills was caused 
by the lack of foreign materials which were used before the war, 
and because the industries of the country had gone into new fields 
which had been subjected to an internal duty, and sufficient time 
had not elapsed to perfect arrangements for collecting it. But a 
more serious cause of the unexpected deficiency was the lack of 
energy in collecting the revenues. The establishment of an effective 
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and productive internal revenue, Wolcott declared, was truly de- 
sirable “as connected with a speedy reduction of the public debt;” 
and no period could be more fit for the accomplishment of this 
object than that one, when the internal resources of the country 
were flourishing in a manner hitherto unprecedented. 

Both political parties saw the need of increasing the revenues, 
and were willing to take steps in that direction; but there was a 
wide difference between them about the mode of raising them. The 
Federal party proposed to extend the present system; but the 
other party, which controlled the House, favored direct taxation. 
From an opinion, says Marshall, “that direct taxes were recom- 
mended by intrinsic advantages, or that the people would become 
more attentive to the charges against the administration, should 
their money be drawn from them by nimble means, those who 
wished power to change hands had generally manifested a disposition 
to oblige those who exercised it to resort to a system of revenue 
by which a great degree of sensibility will always be excited.” The 
Committee of Ways and Means, it is true, proposed a slight in- 
crease of indirect taxes in some directions; but they expended 
their energies chiefly in directing the Secretary of the Treasury 
“to prepare, and report to the House, a plan for raising two million 
dollars by apportionment among the several States, agreeably to 
the rule prescribed by the Constitution; adapting the same to such 
objects of direct taxation, and such modes of collection, as might 
appear by the laws and practice of the States respectively to be 
most eligible in each.” 





ITALIAN TAXATION. 


The last number of the Loudon Quarterly contains an instructive 
article, entitled Zen Years of Italian Progress, from which we have 
taken the following account of Italian taxation: 

The astonishment with which we must needs contemplate the lev- 
ity Italian statesmen display in imposing such a heavy and gratuit- 
ous load upon their countrymen, and the admiration it is impossible 
not to feel for the patience with which this burden is borne, are 
greatly increased when we consider the limited National wealth that 
has to contribute the National budget. Nor can anydue estimate 
be made of the sacrifices demanded from the Italians as the price of 
their National unity and National greatness, unless account be taken 
likewise of their communal burdens. These in Italy are enormous. 
‘In the year 1879, the local taxes of England amounted to £ 29,000,000, 
In I:aly they approximated to the same figure. If we assume the 
imperial and the municipial taxation of Italy in that vear to have 
amounted together to £ 73,000,000, which it unquestionably did, the 
Italian people are taxed at the rate of £2 11s. per head. In this 
country taxation per head is at the rate of £2 18s. But then we have 
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to take into account the different dimensions of the National in- 
comes from which the two sums respectively are obtained. Professor 
Leone Levi puts the annual income of the United Kingdom at a 
thousand millions ; and computing imperial and local taxation in round 
numbers at £100,000,000, which is pretty near the mark, the State 
and the local authorities between them get on an average ten per cent. 
of our whole incomes. Any one can judge for himself if -taxation 
is anything like as heavy as that in this country; and we entertain 
no doubt that Professor Leone Levi, painstaking and able as he is, 
has considerably’ under-estimated the total income of these realms. 
But we suspect he is not far wrong in saying that the income of 
the Italian people cannot exceed, even if it reaches £ 200,000,000; 
and in that case their taxation is a certain thirty-five per cent. 
against our doubtful ten per cent. Should it appear incredible that 
a community should be paying thirty-five per cent, in taxation, we 
can only say that Italian landowners themselves have memorialized 
the Government in the following words: 


The average taxation on land throughout Italy amounts to thirty per cent. on 
the returns actually got from the property. In some provinces, in Lombardy 
for instance, it rises to forty or even forty-five per cent., and in parts of Cre- 
mona to as much as sixty per cent., without counting mortgages or costs of 
registration, which have tO be paid when the property changes hands. 


These figures are quoted by Mr. Beauclerc in one of his admirable 
Reports to the Foreign Office on the condition of Italy; and 
though he adds in a note that this high scale of taxation is based 
upon a very old valuation of land, and that the price of land has 
increased considerably in many places, yet even if we were to sup- 
pose it has increased in value by one-fourth, which would be an 
exaggerated estimate, it would still leave a state of fiscal oppression 
unparalleled in any civilized community. Another way of testing the 
accuracy of the computation, that the people pay thirty-five per cent. 
of their income to the State or the Communes, is to remember 
that in Italy the income tax alone is between thirteen and four- 
teen per cent. Moreover, it touches the smallest incomes. Let us 
suppose an Italian is entitled to £100, and only £100 per annum, 
from the public funds; £13 4s. is deducted for income tax. If his 
Z#,100 proceeds from the profits of trade, he has to pay £9 15s. If 
it comes in the form of salary, he is mulcted of £8 5s. A pro- 
fessional man in London making /£ 300 a year, had, till Mr. Glad- 
stone clapped on three pence more to pay for his Egyptian War, 
to pay only £1 16s. 8d. A professional man in Rome earning the 
same income, has to hand over 4 24 15s. 

We are therefore fully’ prepared to believe, both on the faith 
of trustworthy statistics and from experience of our own upon the 
spot, that the taxes of Italy amount to thirty-five per cent. of its 
income. The teachings of political economy would be worthless, 
and the laws of human nature have no fixity, if fiscal burdens of 
‘so heavy an incidence did not discourage alike the rapid accumu- 
lation and the vigorous employment of capital. In this country, as 
in France, the wealth of the community is being hourly added to 
by extensive and prosperous manufacturers; and there are so many 
fixed incomes and so many well-to-do people to tax, that the hand 
of the Chancellor of the ushooow is but little felt by individuals 
in the community. But in Jtaly the main wealth of the country 
is agricultural; and man has never succeeded in my and 
probably never will devise, a method of extracting from Nature 
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more than a modest and steady competency for his capital and his 
enterprise. Agricultural wealth never proceeds by “leaps and 
bounds;” and in Italy agriculture is the milch cow, alike for the 
community and the taxpayer. In Italy, which has now a popula- 
tion of 28,000,000 souls, only 382,000 persons are emploved in the 
greater industries, and of these not a third are male adults. More- 
over, many of these industries are carried on in a small and there- 
fore a costly manner, with insufficient capital, insufficient machinery, 
and insufficient knowledge. Yet progress has been made, as the 
returns of the export and import trade of the new kingdom show. 
In 1862 the total imports and exports were, in round numbers, 
£,62,000,000. They have now risen to over £100,000,000. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that, in the interval, Venetia and the 
Papal States have been added to the account; and 1862 represents, 
moreover, a period when industry was naturally slack by reason of 
the prevailing political excitement. Our own trade with Italy gives 
anything but a satisfactory record. It was rather less in 1880 than 
it was in 1870, In the former year it was represented by £ 10,137,000. 
In the latter it had sunk to £9,718,000, though about half way 
through the decade, or in 1875, it had reached £ 12,803,000, the 
highest figure yet attained. Perhaps the most satisfactory feature 
that can be quoted of Italian progress is the great increase of the 
sums deposited in Savings banks. They now reach £ 34,000,000, a 
considerable advance during the period we are considering. Of the 
equilibrium at last attained between expenditure and revenue, of the 
approaching abolition of the paper currency, and of the steady and 
remarkable rise in the public funds, despite the heavy taxation to 
which, as we have said, they are exposed, the Italians have much 
reason to be proud. In 1872 the highest point these reached was 
sixty-nine and one-half. During the present year they have touched 
ninety. No more conclusive proof could be adduced that, though 
the increase of wealth in Italy may not be so great as its best 
friends would desire to see, ¢ fur sz muove, and the world enter- 
tains sufficient confidence in the resolve of the Jtalian people, no 
matter what their poverty or what their imposts, to meet their ob- 
ligations and maintain a reputation for financial integrity. It is, 
moreover, an encouraging symptom, that the export of coal and 
cotton yarn and twist from this country to Italy is steadily on the 
increase ; a fact incompatible with either retrogression or stagnation 
in Italian manufacturing industry. Railways are being steadily 
made, and Italy now possesses between five and six thousand miles 
of what the Italians call iron roads. But no one can travel in 
Italy without observing that many of the railways are badly con- 
structed and imperfectly kept in repair. Cavour was in a hurry to 
“make Italy”; so he asked no questions about money when a 
plébiscite was to be held or a province to be annexed. In the 
same way, Italy was in a hurry to have railroads; and, provided 
she got them, she troubled herself little about engineers’ estimates 
and contractors’ work. She is now paying the penalty of her 
patriotic precipitation. There are some splendid stations in Italy, 
as at Turin and Milan. But most of the intermediate halting- 
places show, in their buildings, a lamentable want even of paint 
and whitewash, and give the notion that the company—in many 
instances the State—to which they belong, is sadly out at el- 
bows. 

Still, with all the drawbacks that necessarily attend a community 
oppressed with taxation, and in too great a hurry to occupy 
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sition for which its natural resources scarcely adapt it, all that 

is wanted to enable Italy to secure for herself that material prog- 

ress without which, in these days, no State can be _lastingly 

strong and exercise continuous authority, is a combination of en- 

ergy and enterprise. As Lord Beaconsfield said in the House of 

Lords, when speaking of a strategic frontier for Turkey against 

Russia on the Balkans, that the only sure defence of nations is 

“the vital spirit of man,” so the vital spirit of man is the only 
resource by the help of which Italy can overcome her commer- 
cial sluggishness. If the example of Turin were followed by the 
whole country, the question would soon be solved. In 1865, when 
Turin was deprived of its dignity and position as the capital city, 
great depression fell upon the brave sub-Alpine race, and _ its 
population sank from 220,000 to 200,000. Its population in 1880 
had risen to 236,658 souls, and, as Mr. Colnaghi tells us in his ex- 
cellent Consular report for that year, the old headquarters of the 
Court, the Government, and the Army, by all of which it had 
been abandoned, has since been converted into a flourishing indus- 
trial center. During the last ten years nearly 1500 new houses 
have been built in Turin; half a million of money having been 
spent in building in the two years 1877 and 1878 alone. “The 
streets,” says Mr. Colnaghi, “are furrowed with lines of steam and 
horse tramways, which meet in the center of the city, and which 
are spreading their connecting links to the neighboring towns and 
villages. Their employment is also extending to the country dis- 
tricts of Piedmont.” No fewer than thirteen tramway li:es have 
been constructed for the service of Turin and the environs; and 
the average number of passengers carried per annum is 6,000,000. 
The rolling stock orfginally came from Belgium, but new cars are 
built by Messrs. Locati, in their works at Turin. The engines, how- 
ever, came from Cassel; and, as we learn elsewhere, Germany con- 
tinues to supply Italy with rails, telegraph wire, and machinery. 
Milan competes with Turin in extending its population, its bord- 
ers, and its industry. During the last decade its population has in- 
creased by 40,000, and it now contains 300,000 souls. Milan is 
the headquarters of the Alta Italian Railway, and the piercing of 
the St. Gothard Tunnel cannot fail to add considerably to the im- 
portance and opulence of the old Lombard capital. But, as we 
move farther south, the record grows less pleasing. Florence has 
not recovered from the transfer of the capital to Rome; and Rome 
has not profited in a material sense by the transfer as much as 
might have been expected. The Florentines incurred enormous 
debts when the honor, of which they were by no means solicitous, 
devolved upon them. They improved the occasion still further to 
embellish their beautiful city, and the State has since had to re- 
coup them a portion of this expenditure. The Tuscans are an easy- 
going rather than an ambitious people; and many of them regret 
the light taxation and cheap living of the good old days of Leopold, 
when everybody could lead a pleasant life if only he left politics 
and theology alone. In Rome the bulk of the population appeared 
to live pretty much as they did ten or even twenty years ago. 
Their houses remain the same in their spacious squalor; their food 
and drink are the same, for if wages are higher so are victuals 
and wine; and they are, without exception, the worst-dressed people 
of any capital city in the world. Away from the main thorough- 
fares one feels it hard to believe oneself in a capital city. Never- 
theless, during the ten years that Rome has housed the Sovereign, 
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the Parliament, and the great Departments of State, much has been 
done to accommodate it to its new dignity, without depriving it of 
the more permanently interesting features that have made it alike 
for the student, for the artist, for the man of letters, and even for 
people of pleasure, the most delightful and attractive of all cities. 
We may lament, with Mr. Hare, the excessive passion for neatness 
. which, stripping from the Coliseum all the garb of natural beauty with 
which the merciful centuries had draped it, has made it for the present 
look rather like a new building not quite finished than an ancient 
building in decay; and we may be angry with the tidy Goths who 
have transformed the Baths of Caracalla, where Shelley wrote his 
Prometheus, into a sort of open-air museum, ticketed, labeled, and 
partitioned. But if we consider dispassionately all the Italians 
have done to preserve ancient and embellish modern Rome, we 
shall be obliged to confess that no little discrimination has been 
exhibited in the execution of a difficult task. The Via Nazionale, 
now the finest street in Rome, which runs from the Baths of Dio- 
cletian to the Corso, has been interrupted in one place in order to 
preserve a portion of the Servian Wall, which is embedded in shrubs 
and flowers, and has been diverted in another in order that it might 
skirt the Piazza that contains the Column of Trajan. The exca7a- 
vations in the Forum are being prosecuted with steadfastness and 
learning, without injuring, indeed to the benefit of, the traffic that 
passes along the Sacred Way. On the Janiculum, a drive, lined with 
parterres and shrubberies, through which wind grassy paths, has 
been constructed, from which with a view of Rome, the Campagna, 
the Alban and Sabine Hills, is to be had, that is matchless for natural 
beauty and classical associations. In Rome, at least, the motto of 
the Italian seems to have been, “Chi va piano va sano.” Between 
Santa Maria Maggiore and the gate of San Lorenzo, a new quarter 
has sprung up, whose streets bear the name of the most illustrious 
contributors to Italian unity, whether with the pen or with the 
sword. If only Naples could boast a more satisfactory progress, and 
Venice could be roused from a sluggishness that seems borrowed 
of its waters, the story of the principal oe cities during the last 
ten years would be a cheerful one. Butt the two Sicilies, which 
together contribute a third of the population of Italy, lag behind 
the other provinces in almost every particular. It was hardly to be 
expected that their evil traditions of sloth, apathy, and superstition, 
would be got rid of in twenty years. Yet even here something 
has been done during the last decade. But the motto of Italian 
statesmen, more particularly as regards the southern portion of the 
kingdom, should ever be 
Nil actum credens dum quid superesset agendum. 


The principal problem, however, weighing upon the minds of 
thoughtful and patriotic Italians, is the condition of agriculture, 
which, as we have said, is the chief staple of Italian industry; and 
with the condition of agriculture is necessarily associated the con- 
dition of the agricultural laborer. We have spoken of the heavy 
weight of taxation that prevails in Italy, and unquestionably the 
burden is imposed with most relentlessness on the land. Here is 
what Mr. Beauclerc, in one of his reports, says of Lombardy, notori- 
ously one of the richest portions of the peninsula, and ot Virgil’s 
still “ miserae Cremonae”: 

The fertility and prosperity of this fine region is counteracted, however, by 


the monstrous taxes imposed upon it. Reference has been made to this sub- 
ject in my previous report, and I recur to it only to give further proofs of the 
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enormity of the taxation by means of one or two cases in point. In some 
provinces of Lombardy, under old valuations, the taxes amount to forty or 
forty-five per cent., not of the valuation merely, but of the net returns. This 
is especially the case in the lower plains. In Cremona the taxes are more out 
of all proportion to the returns than in any district in Europe; and they rise 
to sixty per cent. on the net returns, not of the variable production of the year, 
which may be very large or very small, but on the fixed basis of the nine or 
twelve years’ lease valuations as obtained by public auction. For instance, the 
Great Milanese Hospital, which is the largest land-holder in the basin of the 
Po, is taxed to the extent of thirty-five and one-half per cent., exclusive of the 
expenses of administration. 

The average amount of land-tax paid by every Italian is 9 fr. 15 c., by every 
Lombard 12 fr. 13 c., and each inhabitant of the province of Cremona has the 
—— privilege of paying 18 fr. 55 c., though many territories are richer 
than his! 

The principal beneficent institutions of Cremona holding land are taxed 
nearly forty-one per cent., exclusive of administration charges, whilst some have 
to pay forty-five, forty-eight, fifty-nine, and even sixty-five per cent. on the 
rent valuations. 

When expenses of annual repairs, maintenance, and administration, are added 
to this abnormal weight of taxation, the net returns sink to zero. Again, the 
taxpayer receives the visits of the collectors regularly every two months, and 
the payments for maintenance and repairs cannot be postponed, whilst it is the 
rent return which is invariably delayed in a case of a bad year or what not. 
Hence a small owner is often poorer and less safe than a ploughman and his 
family on a good estate. 

The aagrant injustice of such taxation as this is known and recognized by 
all. Cremona seems predestined to spoliation ever since Octavius confiscated 
the province for his veterans. Not until real reparation is given for the hard- 
ships complained of will the people be able to say, with more truth than 
Virgil did, Deus nobis he cotia fecit. 


A Commission has been appointed by the Legislature to collect 
data for a Project of Law for the readjustment of the Land Tax, 
and originally it was intended that the work should be done in 
ten years. But from a despatch by Sir Augustus Paget to Earl 
Granville, of the 2d of July of this year, it appears that the period 
has been extended to twenty years, during which time, it is com- 
puted, the labor of three hifndred civil engineers will be required. 
Surely this is a case in which there will be danger of the steed 
starving while the grass is growing. Is it wonderful if, laboring 
under the burden of such imposts, the landowners of Italy can do 
little or nothing for the improvement of their estates, and if the 
smaller proprietors, and those holding under the mezzadria or 
métayage system are in still worse case? In some of the most fer- 
tile districts of Italy, wages are miserably small, food is pitifully 
poor, and the general condition of the laborer deplorable. In the 
province of Mantua huts are to be met with, built of mud and 
thatched with canes, after the manner of the dwellings of Aus- 
tralasian aborigines. Heavy mortgages, family Settlements, and the 
cost of registration fees on each transfer or lease conspire to render 
it impossible for a landowner to do anything towards the improve- 
ment of these wretched tenements. Nor must it be supposed that 
these evils spring in any degree from the accumulation of land in 
few hands. On the contrary, the compulsory division of property 
among all the children of the possessor prevails in Italy as in 
France; and there is no mischief more frequently referred to by 
those who have reported on the subject than this division and sub- 
division of land, with the consequent diminution of capital for its 
cultivation. 
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THE CLEARING SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following article written by Robert W. Barnett, and pub- 
lished in the London /ournal of the Institute of Bankers, showing 
what an intelligent Englishman, who has thoroughly investigated our 
clearing system, thinks of it, may be profitably studied in connection 
with Dudley P. Bailey’s elaborate articles on the same subject which 
appeared in the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, June, 1881, and March, 1882. 


Less than thirty years have elapsed since the establishment of 
the first Bankers’ Clearing House in the United States, and al- 
ready the development of the system has far outstripped that of 
the United Kingdom. Whether we consider the number of the 
associations or the magnitude of their transactions, we shall find 
them alike remarkable. In New York during 1881 the clearings 
were larger by fifty per cent. than those of London; whilst there 
are at least six cities whose exchanges exceed, in some cases by 
many times, those of Manchester. The adoption of this practical 
economy has been now extended in one form or another to twenty- 
nine cities. The number of banks thus associated is four hundred 
and fifty-eight, few, indeed, as compared with the whole number 
of bankers in the country, but representing about two-fifths of the 
whole banking capital. Practically, the transactions of a much 
larger number of banks are included in these arrangements. In 
several cities other banks clear on both sides through members of 
the various associations; in other cases the business of many 
banks, in the surrounding district is conducted through a central 
clearing city. 

There are upwards of two thousand National banks distributed 
throughout the country, all of which have agents in one or other of 
the Reserve Cities, and generally in New York or Boston also. There 
are besides nine hundred and seventy-eight State banks and Trust 
Companies acting as bankers, and more than three thousand pri- 
vate bankers. These six thousand banks are all separte institu- 
tions and thus the internal transactions of any one of them must 
form but a very small part of its whole business. With so large 
a number of banks the Clearing House becomes a positive neces- 
sity, and not only is the number of these institutions thus con- 
siderably multiplied throughout the country, but they appear to 
become the means of exercising a greater amount of mutual con- 
trol and supervision among their members than ‘has_ been 
the case with ourselves. In New York, and in some of the other 
cities, the Associated banks publish through the Clearing House 
weekly reports of their position; of the amounts of their loans 
and discounts; of specie and legal tenders held; of their circulation, 
and of their deposits. 

In New York, in particular, the action of the Clearing House as 
a body has at times been of the utmost importance to the in- 
terests not only of the Associated banks themselves, but also to 
the whole business community. 

The New York Clearing-house Association was organized in 
1853, and commenced operations on the 11th of October in the 
same year. It then consisted of fifty members, which number 
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was not exceeded during the first ten years, but in 1858 fell to 
forty-six. Since 1868 their number has varied from fifty-seven to 
sixty-one, at which it stands now. These include forty-six banks 
organized under the National-bank Acts, and fourteen banks or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of New York. The Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the United States at New York is also a mem- 
ber. Nine other banks in the city clear, on both sides, through 
various members of the Association. The total number of Na- 
tional banks in New York City is forty-eight, and of State banks 
twenty-one; they are thus all represented in the Clearing House. 
The number of private bankers in the city is about four hun- 
dred and fifty, but they are none of thém members of the As- 
sociation: although acting as bankers, it would appear that their 
business is hardly that of ordinary commercial banking. They 
hold amongst them them about six millions sterling of deposits; 
about one-terith of the amount held by the National and State banks. 

Each bank is entitled to be represented at all meetings of the 
Association by one or more of its pricipal officers, but has only 
one vote. A general meeting is held in October of each year, 
but special meetings may be called at any time by the Standing 
Committee if they think fit, or if they are requested to do so 
by any seven members. The Standing Committee, consisting of 
five bank officers, elected annually. by ballot, is entrusted with 
the charge of the funds of the Association, and the general su- 
pervision of the Clearing House affairs. Another Standing Ccm- 
mittee, consisting also of five bank officers appointed in the same 
way, receives and considers applications for admission into the As- 
sociation; but admission is only granted by a meeting of the As- 
sociation generally, and upon the vote of three-fourths of those 
present. New members are required to pay an entrance fee ac- 
cording to their respective capitals, as follows: 


Banks whose capital does not exceed........ % 100,000 shall pay £ 200 
Exceeding £1c0,000 and not exceeding..... 200,000 ” 400 
" 200,000 u ” 22. 400,000 u 600 
" 409,000 u n .+s+ 600,000 ” 809 
” 600,000 ” ” wee SOOO " 1,000 
" 1,000,0C.0 u 1,5CO 


Any bank afterwards increasing its capital is required to pay 
an additional fee corresponding with these rates. The annual ex- 
penses of the Clearing House (not including the expense of print- 
ing for the several banks, which is apportioned equally) are borne 
as follows: Each bank is assessed forty pounds; and the balance 
after that amount, pro rata, according to the average amount Sent 
by them to the House, during the preceding year. 

Two other Standing Committees are appointed, each consisting 
of five members, elected annually. A majority of one of these 
committees has power, in conjunction with a majority of the 
Clearing-house Committee, to suspend temporarily any member of 
the Association. The other, the Committee of Arbitration, hears 
and determines all disputes that may be submitted to it. In the 
annual re-appointment of these committees, at least two mem- 
bers of each are new members; the two senior members retir- 
ing with that view, but being again eligible after an interval of 
one year. 

But few steps in the history of the Clearing House call for any re- 
mark. It will be remembered that a general suspension of specie 
payments took place throughout the Union, at the close of 1861, and 
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from that time the transactions of the Clearing House were on the 
currency basis. In 1872 a special exchange was established for clear- 
ing checks payable in gold, but this was discontinued upon the re- 
sumption of specie payments on Ist January, 1879. In 1878 the As- 
sistant Treasurer of the United States became a member of the As- 
sociation, and as he is generally debtor to the Clearing House and 
pays ‘in gold coin. the House becomes the intermediary by which 
new coinage is distributed to the public. 

The arrangements of the New York Clearing House are so different 
from any of those to which I have yet referred, that, in order to de- 
scribe their operations, I cannot do better than give an account as 
furnished to me by the kindness of Mr. W. A. Camp, the manager 
of the establishment : 


The clearing room is about eighty feet long by thirty wide, and is pro- 
vided with a continuous line of desks, sixty-one in number, one for each 
bank, each desk bearing the name and number of the bank by which it is 
occupied, the banks being numbered according to the date of their organ- 
ization, Each bank is represented every morning by two clerks; one, a mes- 
senger, who brings with him the checks, drafts, etc., that his bank has re- 
ceived the day previous upon the other banks, assorted for each bank and placed 
in envelopes. On the outside of each envelope is a slip on which is listed 
the amounts of the various items it contains. These envelopes are arranged 
in the same order as the desks for the several banks. The messengers, 
sixty-one in number, take their places in a line outside the line of desks, 
each opposite the desk assigned to his own bank; while on the other, or 
inside, of the desk is a clerk with a sheet containing the names of all the 
banks arranged in the same order, with the aggregate amount his messenger 
has against each bank. The hour for making the exchanges is IO A, M. 
Just previous to that time the manager or one of his assistants takes his posi- 
tion at an elevated desk that overlooks the whole room. and calls the house 
to order. At a signal from a bell, struck precisely at 10 o'clock, each mes- 
senger moves forward to the desk next his owa and delivers the envelope 
containing the checks, etc., for the bank represented by that desk to the 
clerk on the inside, together with a printed list of the banks in the same 
order, with the amount opposite each bank. The clerk receiving it signs 
his name opposite that of the bank he represents and returns it to the 
messenger, who immediately passes it to the next desk and soon, until he 
has reached his own desk, the starting point, having made a circuit of the 
room and delivered to each bank the exchange he had for them. . Every 
other messenger does the same, the whole line moving on at the same 
time; in other words, each messenger has visited every bank and delivered 
to each everything his bank held against them, taking a receipt from each; 
while the clerk upon the inside has, of course, received from every other 
bank the amount each had against his bank. This operation takes exactly 
ten minutes. The clerks after receiving the envelopes containing the checks, 
etc., and which are not allowed to be opened or disturbed at the Clearing- 
house, immediately enters from the slips, upon their own sheets, the aggre- 
gate amount from each bank, the difference between the total amount they 
have received and the total amount brought by them being the balance either 
due to or from the Clearing-house and by or to each bank. The messengers 
then return with their exchanges to their banks, reporting their condition, 
Debtor or Creditor, as the case may be. ‘The clerks report to the Assistant 
Manager the amount they have received, they having reported the amount each 
brought upon first entering the room These amounts are entered by the As- 
sistant Manager in separate columns in what is termed a ‘‘ proof sheet,” and if 
no error has been made, the Manager finding the columns agree announces 
that the ‘‘proof is made,” and the clerks return to their respective banks. 
any difference appear on the proof sheet, the clerks are required to revise their 
work until the error has been discovered, Thirty five minutes are allowed after 
the delivery of exchanges for the clerks to enter and prove their work, and 
for errors discovered after that times fines are imposed, 
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Any errors occurring in the charges are settled directly between 
the banks concerned, and not through the Clearing House. 

Unpaid checks or drafts, or any items that may be wrongly de- 
livered, must be returned the same day before 3 P. M., direct to the 
bank presenting them, the amount being immediately repaid in 
gold coin or legal-tender notes. But any articles to be refused for 
want of indorsement. or for any other informality, may, if certified 
by the bank refusing them, and if not exceeding £ 1000 in amount, 
be returned in the exchanges of the following morning. 

The balances due having been reported, the Debtor banks must 
pay their respective amounts to the Manager at the Clearing 
House before 1.30 P. M., either in coin, in coin certificates, or in 
legal-tender notes. As soon as this has been done, the Creditor 
banks receive the various sums due to them, at the same place, and 
in the same manner. 

Gold coin, when used for payment of balances, is generally 
packed in bags, each containing $5000; which are sealed and 
bear the name of the bank paying them out, and the date of 
payment. 

Even in this form there is considerable loss by the abrasion of the 
coin. In Boston, it has recently been estimated that upon ¥ I,400,- 
ooo of gold held by the banks, there is a loss of about {£3000 
per annum. The bags being passed from bank to bank, the con- 
stant friction in handling and weighing wears away the edges and 
faces of the coin, until in time a bag falls short in weight and 
causes much trouble in determining which bank is responsible for 
the deficiency. . 

The coin certificates used were formerly those issued by the 
Government for gold coin deposited in the Treasury, but the 
issue of these was discontinued in December, 1878,* and the New 
York Clearing-house, in October, 1879, established a depository of 
gold coin for the convenience of its members. The vaults are in 
the Bank of America, and their full capacity is about eight mil- 
lions sterling, which amount is, or was recently deposited there. 
The certificates are issued by the Bank of America on behalf of 
the Association, and are of the denomination of one, five, and 
ten thousand dollars each. No amount or proportion of these de- 
posits is prescribed for any of the banks, it being entirely optional 
whether they hold any of the certificates or not. Formerly the 
Treasury issued also certificates of deposit of legal-tender notes, 
but these are no longer used, the notes being fully in circulation 
throughout the country... The legal-tender notes are also compara- 
tively scarce in New York, and enter very little into the clear- 
ing settlements. 

During the year ending ist October, 1881, the balances paid 
amounted to £355,200,000. Of this amount £278,993,200 was in 
Clearing-house certificates: £ 1,722,800 in legal-tenders; and £74,- 
484,000 in gold coin. On one day in 1879 the amount paid to 
and received from the Clearing House was f£ 1,660,000, and weighed 
about fifteen and one-half tons. On another day the Assistant 
Treasurer alone paid to the Clearing-house banks one million 


*Silver certificates have been tssued by the Treasury since 1878, but they were excluded 
from the Clearing-house settlements by resolution of November, 1878. By section 12 of 
the National Banking Act of the present year the issue by the Treasury of gold certificates 
is directed to be resumed; and, in accordance with another clause of the same section, 
the New York Clearing-house Association has withdrawn the above-mentioned resolution re- 
specting the silver certificates. 
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sterling, weighing more than eight tons. The cost and labor of 
handling and delivering these large quantities of coin must be 


very great, and there would seem to be room for the exercise of 
some ingenuity to find a suitable mode of economizing in these 





respects. 


The record of the transactions of the New York Clearing House 
is very complete, and is given by calendar years in the following 


table. 


In the same table is quoted, year by year, the number of 


Clearing Houses in the United States, and the total of their trans- 


actions. 


000 omitted thus—£9409—£ 9,409,000. 








New York. United States. 
o Oe |.,S 8 Soy 
Vy, Sas y <3 6 ‘3 = Total ex- 
danke! Capital. | Rxchanges.| 333 |S38| SER | Agnes re 
| SSS . | Sse . 
| EF js [Rss 
£ | £ £ 

1853—from Oct. rith) — ™ 260,973 5-5 I I 260,973 
ea 50 9,499 1,159,729 5.1 I i 1,159,729 
2S ee 48 99777 1,1349734 5.3 1 I 151345734 
SSR ARR 50 10,577 1,469,365 4-7 2 2 1,680,836 
itivhed ih ceideaaing 5° 12,884 | 1,439,218 4.8 . 2 1,718,287 
RRR Renee 46 13,429 | 1,075,230 6.3 5 3 1,443,138 
Sl deed eweuamadee 47 13,584 | 1,319,765 5-5 5 3 1,813,857 
telat ws 50 13,981 | 1,478,767 5.2 5 3 2,004,415 
ie teehee nisiee 50 13,780 | 1,103,276 6.5 6 4 1,501,485 
ES 50 13.675 | 1,546,974 5-6 6 4 2,024,929 
Raa Reman 50 13,795 | 3,485,540 4.2 6 4 4,088,481 
gaa S din cnid 49 13,717 | 5,128,007 3-7 6 4 6,010,693 
aaa 55 16,073 | 541715592 4.0 8 5 6,087,400 
EE 58 16,474 | 6,293,310 3-6 11 7 7,328,945 
ate inl 58 16,354 | 5,162,247 4.2 12 7 6,127,459 
TT 59 16,454 | 6,231,943 3.8 13 7 7,280,123 
1869. han 59 16,544 | 7,108,218 3.0 15 9 8,313,021 
ie ae acl esha 61 16,724 | 5,417,250 3.9 15 9 6,653,409 
eee 62 16,884 | 6,128,601 4-1 16 10 7,525,741 
Dbadsisndel sseceews 61 16,884 | 7,273,914 4.1 18 12 8,755+254 
SE iia lel aed tl 59 16,674 | 5,968,007 4-5 20 12 756335483 
eee 59 16,327 | 4,890,008 5-5 21 13 6,474,534 
i eres 59 16,087 | 4,862,759 5-7 21 15 6,572 690 
MP tedeScehechessven 59 16, 346 4,295,331 6.1 24 18 6,035,072 
id ihe palitinn > een 58 14,217 4,760,130 5-7 26 22 6, 502,609 
ieee aemindinins 57 12,722 | 4,480,226 5.9 26 24 6.120,158 
Ph deeetencdiéus 59 12,160 | 5,847,129 5-0 26 24 7,830,089 
ee 57 12,095 | 7,722,89¢ 4.0 29 26 10,144,923 
iia dthia sa hindl ache titi 60 12,233 | 9375-377 3-5 29 27 



































In connection with these large annual transactions, some special 
features of trade and banking in New York should be carefully 
borne in mind. Especially we must notice that, from 1862 to 1878 
inclusive, business was conducted in paper money, and the amounts 
recorded are in currency value. During that period the fluctu- 
ations were very numerous and very wide, the paper dollar fall- 
ing even to one-third of its nominal value; and, therefore, to 
compare the figures for some of these years with the clearings 
of other countries, very large reductions would have to be made. 

Another point to be considered is the enormous proportion of 
speculative transactions constantly taking place throughout the 
States, though more particularly in New York. In 1881 it was es- 
timated that of the total transactions of that city in cotton and 
grain only one twenty-fifth part was for real trade. The extraor- 
dinary magnitude of their stock speculations is well known, and it 
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was calculated that, of the total clearings in New York on a cer- 
tain day of last year, three-sevenths were on account of stock 
speculations. This calculation would probably be applicable to the 
whole year, as the day was not specially selected with any view 
to this estimate, and the Stock Exchange in New York has no 
fixed settling days. 

The largest amount cleared on any one day was on 28th Novem- 
ber, 1880, when the exchanges amounted to £59.164,000; the largest 
amount previously reached having been £ 40,511,000, on 3d Novem- 
ber of the preceding year. ; 

The progress of 1881 has not been fully sustained during the pres- 
ent year. For the first six months of 1882 the clearings have been 
£ 4,578,070,000, against £ 5,215,417,000 in the corresponding period of 
ast year. 

The transactions of the gold clearing from 1872-1879 are included 
in the amounts quoted in the foregoing table, and are also given 
separately below : 


1872.. £ 307,091,000 .. 1874..£ 445,366,000 .. 1877.. £ 503,074,000 
1873.. 303,093,0co .. 1875.. 367,688,000 .. 1878.. 508,491,000 
1876.. 378,453,000 


As I have already stated the other Clearing Houses are twenty- 
eight in number, and by the kindness of their respective managers I 
have been furnished with some particulars of almost every one of 
them. It will be unnecessary to give any description of their method 
of doing business, as the plan of operations is generally similar to 
that adopted in New York; in some of the larger cities the arrange- 
ments are almost identical. 

In most cities the exchanges are conducted at a Clearing House; 
but in Providence, Hartford, Memphis, St. Paul, Lowell, and some 
others, they are made at the banking house of one or other of the 
members. The hour for exchange is generally early, at Philadelphia 
so early as 8:30 A. M., and in but two cities is there a second clear- 
ing. In all cases the charges are delivered complete, and with lists 
of the items, excepting at New Orleans and San Francisco, where 
the total amount only is given. The drafts are generally placed in 
sealed envelopes, and these are taken unopened to the various bank- 
ing Offices; at Louisville, and Portland only are the charges exam- 
ined in the Exchange Room. Generally about three hours are al- 
lowed for the examination of the drafts, such as are unpaid being 
returned to the banker presenting them and the amounts claimed in 
cash. At Louisville alone are they returned through the Clearing- 
house. 

Balances are settled for in various ways. At Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, depositories of gold coin have been established, 
and coin certificates are used in payment of the balances, together 
with cash (2. e. gold coin and legal-tender notes); and at Phila- 
delphia due bills are also taken. In most cases, cash, as defined 
above, only is taken; at San Francisco, gold coin alone; at Chicago, 
National-bank notes are received. In St. Louis, New Orleans, Louis- 
ville, and some other cities, the balances are not paid at the Clear- 
ing House, but by the manager’s check or certificate on the Debtor 
banks, and in favor of the Creditor banks. At Hartford, checks on 
New York are given; at Worcester, checks on Boston; and drafts 
on either of these cities form the medium of settlements at Provi- 
dence, Portland, and Springfield. 
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The following table gives particulars respecting the chief points of 
interest in all these institutions. The returns of amounts cleared 
during 1881, have been reduced by one-half in the cases of Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee, Louisville, and ~ aca as the amounts reported 
from these cities include both sides, that is, the exchanges brought 
in and those taken away. 


ooo omitted—thus £ 12,233=£ 12,233,000, 


















































g | 1881. 
w H 
28 | | 
‘>i No. of | , Hours of 
8 Capitad. | | Balances. 
25 banks. | " | Clearings. ‘per cent.of clearing. 
S ~ clearings. 
LA, Rae a Se 
£ £ | A, M. P. M, 
1853..|New York.......... 60 | 12,233 | 9.875.377 3.5 10.00 aa 
es Paws deesececce 5! | 30,000 | 846,652 12.3 10,00 — 
8.20 _ 
1858..|Philadelphia.. ..... 30 39376 | 543,366 | 9.0 / and , — 
| 11.30 — 
1865.. 'Chicago....... adwe 18 1,517 449.819 9.5 11.00 _ 
— eS eee 18 25339 166,526 15.2 10.00 _ 
1858.. | Baltimore a acieh asi ni 20 2,433 146,490 16.5 t _ 
1876.. ‘San Francisco....... | 14 4,000 119,739 | 20.9 10.00 2.00 
1872.. |New Orleans... .... 0 940 101,200 9.9 9-00 a 
1866.. |Cincinnati........... 17 1,597 | "90,352 15.0 -- 2.00 
1866.. |Pittsburgh.......... 18 15993 | 77,334 20.2 + — 
1865.. | Providence.......... 37 | 39613 | 43-459 21.0 10.30 ~~ 
1868.. |Milwaukee.......... | 9 | 315 | {26,089 | 17.8 10.15 _ 
1876.. |Louisville... ....... 20 1,668 139,633 | 16.4 _ 1.00 
1871.. |Indianapolis......... | 14 | 700 21.615 27.0 + — 
2868.. |Cleveland.... ....... S 2,060 20,623 | 25.0 — 1.00 
a ere 14 1,582 16,357 | 28.7 10.00 — 
1873.. |Kansas City.... .... 6 340 {13,680 | 25.0 noon. — 
1867..|New Haven......... to 953 115771 | 24.8 + — 
1865..|Portland... ... ....| 6 610 *10,000 | 44.0 10.00 -- 
1868..|Columbus ......... 15 128 10,430 | 19.8 — 
OO Ee s 210 Z10,301 | 25.0 TI.15 — 
Shin PEE ov ccesceces | 6 296 9,045 | 22.8 g.00 _ 
2062 .. | Worcester. ...ccccee- 8 49° 7,845 | 33.6 -~ 2.30 
1877.. |St. Joseph. ..........; 4 54 8,728 | 30.0 t os 
1872.. |Springfield..........) 9 660 7,514 30.7 11,00 — 
a eer | 7 500 4,825 | 37-5 11.00 — 
3897. . |SyPACUSE, .... 0.0000. | 9 266 3,818 | 37.0 t — 
1874.. ISt. Paul............ 7 ° 521 —_ — - 10.30 a 
— ..|Norfolk. ....... rire 5 go — | - Tt — 
PAM cccccesss .| 458 | 55,434 12,693,448 | 
{ Corrected amounts. * Estimated. 
2 April, 1881, to April, 1882. + No report as to hours, 


The aggregate returns tor the first six months of 1882 do not com- 
pare favorably with the above figures, being only £ 5,918,771,000; 
showing, as compared with the same period of 1881, a decrease of 
over nine per cent. This must not, however, be taken as a direct 
indication of the position cf the general trade of the country. The 
greater part of the decrease occurs in the operations of New York 
and Boston, whilst Chicago, Milwaukee, and Kansas City show con- 
siderable percentages of increase. Leaving out the returns from the 
two first-named cities, those from the remainder exhibit an increase 
of 7.7 per cent,; not, indeed, equal to the considerable advances ou 
recent years, but still affording.some reason for congratulation. Per- 
haps the same may be said a the figures from New York and Bos- 
ton. Subjoined are details of the comparison: 
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Increase. Decrease. 

Philadelphia...... r.3 percent... New York........ I2.2 per cent. 

eee 17.7 ” ‘oC nnanceceen 14.8 a 
SS =a 8.5 n ¥ Pee 9.4 u 
San Francisco.... 14.0 u .. New Orleans...... 2.5 ” 
Cincinnati........ 15.3 © .. Indianapolis...... 1.2 M 
Pittsburgh........ 17.9 u se CO 8 " 
Providence....... 6.9 " 
Milwaukee........ 22.2 ” 
Louisville........ 2.8 u 
Cleveland........ 21.6 u 
I 13.8 n 
Kansas City...... 47.6 " 
New Haven...... 15.6 u 
Columbus........ 24.0 " 
Worcester........ 14.9 ” 
Springfield........ 15.5 m 
OO 23.9 ” 
BGRGNGS .. . oc00ce 22.4 " 


In the records of their transactions most of these Clearing Houses 
are very complete, and generally make them up for calendar years, 
the only exceptions being those of Cincinnati, ending 31st March, 
and New Orleans, ending on the Ist June. At Peoria, where the 
clearing was only established in April, 1880, no record of amounts 
cleared was kept until April, 1881, and the amount now quoted is 
from that date until April of the present year; it remains to be seen 
whether future reports will be made up thus or by calendar years. 
In a few other cases, among which Baltimore and Cleveland are the 
most conspicuous, the returns do not date from the establishment of 
the system, but commence some years later. From Portland and 
from Providence, previous to 1881, estimates only are obtainable, in 
both cases the clearing being conducted through individual banks. 

At Providence, the system, which dates from 1865, is peculiar to 
itself. Nineteen banks are associated with the Merchants’ Natianal 
Bank there, and eighteen with the National Bank of North America. 
Each of these two banks receives, at 10.30 A. M., from all the banks 
clearing through it, packages containing unassorted checks on all the 
banks in the city. These paekages having been opened and the con- 
tents checked against the lists enclosed, the drafts are assorted and 
made up into other charges against each bank in the city. At 
I P. M. those packages that have been made up by the Merchants’ 
Bank against the Bank of North America and the bas.ks clear- 
ing with it are exchanged for the packages similarly made up by 
the other bank; and whichever bank proves to be the debtor 
pays by draft on New York or Boston, afterwards settling with its 
own clearing banks in the same manner. The compensation paid 
by each bank to the Clearing-house Bank ranges from twenty 
pounds to fifty pounds per annum. 





MAINE SAVINGS BANKs.—The Maine Bank Examiner reports a prosperous 
year for the fifty-five Savings banks of the State. In 1878 and 1879 the 
deposits decreased. but in 1880 there was a reaction. The increase in that 
year was nearly two million dollars. In. the following year the gain was 
nearly three million dollars, and for the year closing November 1 the increase 
was still greater. There are more than ninety-five thousand depositors. Every 
bank but one declared a dividend the past year. 
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TREASURER POLK’S CRIME. 


The announcement was made early in the month that Marshali 
T. Polk, State Treasurer of Tennessee, was a defaulter to the ex- 
tent of about $400,000. Mr. Polk enjoyed an excellent reputation 
for integrity, and a high social position. He is a nephew of 
President Poik, being one of the two nearest surviving representa- 
tives of the late President. He is between forty-five and fifty years 
old. He lost a leg in the Confederate service. A year ago, in 
view of the large amount of money on hand, an effort was made 
to increase the Treasurer’s bond. The bill passed the House, but 
while pending in the Senate the Clerk’s desk was broken open, 
and this bill was stolen and was never found. As the Legislature 
was then on the eve of adjournment for the session, this defeated 
the bill. Who stole the bill has never been ascertained. It was 
then suspected that affairs were not right, but the friends of 
Treasurer Polk succeeded in defeating a legislative resolution pro- 
viding for an investigation into the affairs of his office. On the 
4th of January both branches of the Legislature appointed a com- 
mittee to examine the books of the State officers. This is a 
customary proceeding, but it was noticed that the unusual pro- 
vision of employing an expert accountant was embraced in the 
resolution. The next day the committee presented the following 
report : | 

“The Joint Select Committee to settle with the Comptroller 
and Treasurer beg leave to report that they have visited the office 
of the Treasurer, and upon inquiry find that the Treasurer is away 
from the Capitol and has been for two days, and they are not 
advised when he will return. They find his clerk, who states that 
he cannot go into a settlement of the Treasurer’s accounts till 
his return. They also have information from the bondsmen, or 
some of them, that the condition of the Treasury is such that 
they feel justified to recommend that the workings of the Treas- 
ury be stopped until an examination can be had.” , 

A resolution was at once adopted ordering an investigation. The 
report states that owing to the testimony adduced by Capt. James 
C. Fleming, the confidential clerk and book-keeper of Col. Polk, the 
committee was enabled to find how the funds of the office were ex- 
expended. When Fleming entered the employ of Polk, in March, 
1878, there was a deficit of from $20.000 to $40,000 in the Treas- 
urer’s accounts. The deficit became larger as time passed by, and 
when the bill settling the State debt at one hundred and three was 
passed he was very far behind. Just before the passage of this bill, 
in-1881, Polk was a defaulter to the extent of $41,000, but, never- 
theless, he settled with the legislative committee. Thomas O’Con- 
ner, who was one of his bondsmen, and President of the Mechanics’ 
National Bank, of Knoxville, furnishing him with $15,000 in money, 
and a certificate of deposit on his bank for $26,000. After the ad- 
journment of the Legislature, Polk returned both the money and 
the certificate to O’Conner. 

When the Legislative Committee examined his books in April, 
1882, Polk’s deficit was $216,520. Checks to the amount of $50,000 
on various State depositories were deposited by Polk in the First 
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National Bank of Nashville, and the bank was asked to delay the 
presentation of them for a short time. While doing as requested the 
bank declined to credit him on the books. The credits were entered 
by Polk on his books, and the committee thought all was right and 
so reported. Although the First National Bank of Nashville refused 
to assist him as wished, the Nashville Savings Bank gave him a 
false credit of $33,979.75, the credit appearing on Polk’s books and 
on those of the bank. False credit for $57,550 was given him at 
the Merchants’ National Bank of Nashville, as the books showed. 
False credit for $30,000 was given on the books of the Mechanics’ 
National Bank of Knoxville, and for $45,000 on the books of the 
Bank of Columbia. These banks are State depositories. The Legis- 
lative committee passed upon his accounts and said they were cor- 
rect. A statement was made to the committee by the President 
of the Merchants’ National Bank, to the effect that the checks 
which were to be held over for a few days were given to the 
bank by Polk. The officers of the bank thought everything was 
right and held the checks. 

The action of the banks in giving false credit is severely criticised 
by the committee, who suggested to the Attorney-General of the 
State the advisability of taking steps to recover for them the amount 
of the deficit since the time the false credits were given. It is 
claimed by the committee that Polk’s deficit would have been dis- 
covered but for this action of the banks, and $200,000 would have 
been saved. The investments made by Polk are given. Polk visited 
New York last summer to fund State bonds, under the Act settling 
the debt at sixty and sixty-six, and while there speculated in Louis- 
ville and Nashville stock with H. V. Newcomb. A large sum of 
money was lost by him in that way. Checks signed by Polk, and 
in favor of Newcomb, Pearl & Co., the United States National Bank, 
Haligarten & Co., and Kohn, Popper & Co., were paid out of the 
Treasury by Polk’s clerk under instructions. Polk was a member of 
a pool dealing in Memphis and Charleston stock, and suffered heavy 
losses. Polk took these checks with him when he fled. It is be- 
lieved that between $50,000 and $75,000 went in this way. The 
committee state that the testimony shcwed that on frequent oc- 
casions O’Conner demanded money out of the Treasury and was 
always given what he wanted. 

Fleming stated that Polk told him (Fleming) on one _ occasion 
that if he could ever get O’Conner’s heel off his neck he would 
kill him. Many checks drawn by Polk and not countersigned by 
the Comptroller were paid, and the Attorney-General is ordered to 

rosecute the banks which honored them if it can be legally done. 

he Attorney-General is also ordered to take steps to recover 

money paid on checks to Newark parties. Fifty thousand dollars 
was invested in Mexican silver mines by Polk, who also invested 
$10,000 in the Nashville American, and other sums in lumber in- 
terests in North Carolina and iron mines in Alabama. The de- 
ficiency of Polk is estimated at $402,000. The committee think 
the State can recover part of this amount by collecting notes 
for $150,000, due Polk by private persons, and by attaching his 
property. 

The amount of checks irregularly cashed by the banks, as the 
committee claim, is nearly $300,000. The law prescribes that a per- 
son having money due him from the State shall obtain from the 
Comptroller a payable warrant on the Treasurer for the amount. The 
Treasurer then files the warrant as a voucher, and issues a check 
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which must be countersigned by the Comptroller. These irregular 
checks were given by Polk, as Treasurer, payable to M. T. Polk 
without formality of countersignature of the Comptroller or the is- 
suance of payable warrants by the Comptroller. The committee hold 
that the banks in ‘paying these checks did so at their own risk, 
and that they are liable for the entire amount. One check in par- 
ticular was for $57,000, signed by Polk as Treasurer and made 
payable to Polk as an individual. On the frima facze evidence 
the banks are liable, and the committee say it must be shown 
conclusively that the funds realized were used for public purposes. 
Polk had a loose way of doing business, and nearly all of his trans- 
actions were in the manner indicated. In order to save trouble 
whenever he wanted to pay out money he would draw a check 
on a bank and in the morning cash his own check. Of course there 
will be endless litigation over this matter, as the banks will fight 
the State to the bitter end and carry the case to the Supreme Court, 
if necessary, in order to avoid being made liable. 

Polk was unsuccessful in trying to escape, and it is to be hoped 
that he will be punished as he deserves to be. These transactions 
of the State Treasurer, the banks who aided him covering up his 
operations and in cashing his checks, and the conduct of the State 
in repudiating its honest obligations, altogether form a very extra- 
ordinary chapter in the history of American finance. We sincerely 
trust that it will not soon be repeated. 








CURIOSITIES OF THE ENGLISH EXCHEQUER. 


The finance accounts of the United Kingdom, recently published, 
present some curious details, which throw light on many of the pe- 
culiar traditions of England. Among the miscellaneous receipts for 
the past year was “conscience money ” to the extent of £ 5346. The 
technical description of this amount is “money remitted to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer by sundry persons for conscience sake.” 
From these unknown and reformed subjects of the Queen, who have 
tried to ease their minds by paying overdue obligations, it is a long 
step to the Bank of England, an institution of honor unstained, and 
respectability almost oppressive. The nation received from its di- 
rectors the sum of £138,578 as their annual return for the privilege 
of issuing circulating notes. Another source of revenue was the 
Mint, which ‘accounted for a profit of £167,000 on the coinage of 
silver, while the manufacture of penny pieces and half-pence brought 
to the Treasury nearly £ 31,000. The crown claims all wrecks and 
derelicts upon the coasts, when no owner appears for them, and 
from these fruits of disaster there came to the Government a profit 
of about £ 170. Certain guano islands produce nearly £11,000 each 
year. Convict labor was a substantial source of revenue. Farms 
cultivated by prisoners yielded a profit of £2300. Profits on convict 
manufactures were more than £ 16,000. Under the head of prisoners’ 
labor is set down a further income of £ 8,000. The foreign office 
paid over to the Treasury £51,000 in fees from consuls. The sum 
of about £400 was received for passports, indicating that at the 
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usual price about four thousand of these official certificates were 
taken, though the custom is supposed to be falling into disuse. 
The exhibition of the crown jewels in the Tower, further helped the 
Government to the extent of £ 2776, through admission fees. For 
a small sum, a few favored people are permitted to have keys and 
use the Home park at Hampton Court and other royal enclosures, 
and this custom adds something to the revenue. Under the head 
of “Queen’s household fees of honor” there is entered the receipt of 
£55 tts. 6d. The meaning of this item the London journal is un- 
able to decipher. 
_ The annuity and pension list in the division of expenditures assists 
in explaining to the loyal subject where the income goes which is 
exacted by taxation and received through investments and other 
sources. The royal family annuities amounts to £161,000, exclusive 
of the recent grants on the marriage of Prince Leopold. The civil 
list pensions require a yearly total a £22,589. The pensions given in 
consideration of military and naval services are of interest. At the head 
of the list are the descendants of the Duke of Marlborough, who 
receive £4000. The last entry on the list is the name of Lord 
Napier of Magdala, who is allowed £ 2000 annually during his life, 
which is to be continued during the life of his next surviving male 
heir. .The whole appropriation to these pensioners is £ 38,166 yearly. 
Then come pensions for civil and political services. One annuitant. 
Vice-Admiral Lord Clarence Paget, receives 42s. per diem navy retired 
pay, but this modest sum is reinforced with a pension of / 1200 as 
ex-first Secretary of the Admiralty. Three Lord Chancellors ap- 
pear in the list of pensioners on account of judicial services, namely, 
Lord Cairns, Lord Hatherly and Lord Selborne. .Being in office, the 
last mentioned is not receiving the grant. Lord Hatherly died last 
year. Thus Lord Cairns is alone in the actual enjoyment of the pen- 
sion, which is £ 5000 a year. A county-court judge receives /£ 1000 
The total of the judicial pensions is £41,000. It is the practice of 
the department to calculate the fractional part of a year’s pension 
to the day of decease. Lord Beaconsfield died April 19, and his 
heirs received in discharge of his claim the amount, to a penny, 
due on that year’s account at the close of that day. The “heredit- 
ary pension” of the heirs of the Duke of Schomberg, associated with 
Thackeray’s ballad, “The Battle of Limerick,’’ amount to £ 984, while 
the heirs of Captain Garth are paid £1200 on account of a moiety 
of a pension granted in 1674. These cases are representative of the 
portion of the pension list in which British satirists and caricatur- 
ists have delighted. The descendants of William Penn are partak- 
ers of the Government bounty in accordance with an annuity 
ranted in 1790 “foreyer.” “Servants of her late Majesty Queen 
harlotte”” and of her royal husband are catalogued in this favored 
company. The civil list pensioners of George III survive in num- 
ber sufficient to be entitled to about £1200 yearly; George IV’s 
draw £3200; and those of William IV £1741. These instances are 
used to show that annuitants are long lived. Annuities and pen- 
sions, it is estimated, will require £405,000 tor the current year. In 
the items of salaries is the entry of £83 to “the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Beresford as a keeper of the tennis court,’ but where that 
tennis court is nobody knows. The. “effete monarchy” system is 
thus open to criticism and exposed to republican jests; but the 
readiest critics are the English themselves, who yet do not care to 
break with traditions whose cost is often rather amusing than 
burdensome. 
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BUSINESS AND SPECULATION. 


The Public, in an excellent review of the business of the year, 
entitled “A Year of Gambling,” closes with the following forcible 
remarks with reference to transactions in oil and speculations gen- 
erally. 

The oil business, however, is the most remarkable form of 
gambling yet devised. The transactions at New York do not ap- 
pear large, because hitherto a great part of them have been con- 
ducted in the exchanges at Bradford or Oil City upon telegraphic 
orders. The three markets together do a great part of the busi- 
ness, and an approximate statement of their transactions has been 
complied from daily reports. The recorded sales only are given, 
and it is stated that the actual sales were often very much 
greater. Yet, in November, it appears, the recorded sales amounted 
to 311,832,000 barrels. The total product in that month was 
2,297,658 barrels, so that about 135 barrels were sold for every 
barrel produced. In the fourth quarter of the year, the recorded 
sales were 646,969,000 barrels, while the total production was about 
6,500,000 barrels, or one hundredth part as much. The entire 
stock in the country, about 34,000,000 barrels, was nominally sold 
two or three times over in every month after April, and nine 
times over in November. 

This is the, kind of business that has so greatly embarrassed the 
money market since August Ist, brought so many men to ruin 
and disgrace, and caused the failure of so many firms and banks. 
It is called trading. In reality, it ‘is a worse form of gambling 
than any that has been hiding from the law, first, because it is 
countenanced by men who stand well in the world, and, there- 
fore, easily corrupts the young and weak; second, because it ab- 
sorbs a vast amount of the capital which is needed in productive 
industry ; third, because it destroys the legitimate and _ healthful 
character of all trading in important branches of business, and 
leaves no market in which honesty and intelligence ‘can expect a 
safe reward, and fourth, because it interferes incalculably with our for- 
eign commerce, checks exports, tends to bring this country into debt 
to others, and thus threatens all industry and all business. It is said 
that this wild and wanton speculation in products is necessary, or 
at least unavoidable. We do not believe it. This kind of gamb- 
ling has been tolerated only because it has not been called by its 
true name, and the commercial exchanges have been allowed to 
do as they please about it. All brokers are continually tempted 
to encourage business of every sort that brings a fee to them, 
whether it be legitimate or not. But it is high time for public 
opinion or public law to have something to say about the mat- 
ter, whef such transactions are in progress as have been recorded 
in the year 1882. 











PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK.—Jesse F. Frisbie, one of the stockholders of the 
Pacific National Bank of Boston, has brought a bill against the Receiver to re- 
cover back $10,000 paid for stock of the new issue, On the ground that it was 
illegally issued. The suit is considered a test one. 
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BANK FAILURES IN NEW JERSEY. 


On the roth of January the City Bank of Jersey City did not 
open its doors for business, and it soon became known that the in- 
stitution had been wrecked by faithless and dishonest officers. Those 
implicated are the president, Garrett S. Boice; his son-in-law, E. 
E. Shaw, cashier; and J. L. Beach, the bookkeeper. The bank has 
been in existence for fifteen years, and up to a few days ago was 
generally supposed to be doing a fair business and to be in good 
circumstances. On January 3d a statement of its condition was 
sworn to before Henry Traphagen, master in chancery, by the 
cashier, Shaw. In this statement the loans and discounts were set 
down at $89,191.44, the currency and cash items at $14,152.85, the 
amount due from other banks at $7,521.61, and other items stated 
brought the total of resources up to $116,014.32. In the way of 
liabilities there were $60,649.74 of deposits and other items, which 
made up a total of $66,014.32, exclusive of the $50,000 of paid- 
up capital stock. The First National Bank of Jersey City acted as 
the Clearing-house — of the City Bank. On Tuesday afternoon, 
President Young, of the former institution, learned of the shaky 
condition of the City Bank, and he returned some of its paper, 
which had been sent to be cashed. He insisted also on having 
ample security for the amount due to the First National. His 
demand was complied with, but the effort nearly cleared out all the 
vaults of the City Bank. Then the three officers of t hat institution 
whose names are given above, made a full confession to the direc- 
tors and a large stockholder of their bank, which showed that they 
had been systematically overdrawing their accounts, until the 
amounts wrongly taken by Shaw filled up about $46,000, and 
Beach’s deficit amounts to $3,500, making a total of $49,500. As 
usual, the money had all been squandered in speculations in Wall 
Street. Deposits were recieved at the City Bank up to 3 P. M. 
on Tuesday. Among the depositors was | Heme F, O’Sullivan, 
the treasurer of the Board of Education of Jersey City, who 
placed $14,000 in the institution and drew out only $2,000. The 
money was intended for the payment of teachers and janitors. 
The City Bank’s capital was $100,000, but only one-half the 
amount was paid in, and according to the laws: of the State the 
stockholders are liable for the other $50,000. 

The Fifth Ward Savings Bank, which is next door to the City 
Bank, has Boice for secretary and treasurer. Its doors were also 
closed to-day, and bore this notice: 

“In consequence of the failure of the City Bank, this bank will 
be closed until the meeting of the board of managers and further 
notice is given.” 

The Savings bank deposits foot up $500,000. During the after- 
noon the president and cashier were busily engaged in trying to 
discover the condition of that institution’s affairs. They soon found 
out that Boice had taken from the vaults $24,500 of Jersey City 
improvement and Bayonne City bonds, and had hypothecated them 
with the First National Bank. Upon making this discovery Mr. 
Traphagen, the president, and Henry Wood, a director, went be- 
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fore Judge Hilsing and obtained a warrant of arrest against Boice, 
on a charge of embezzlement. The officers who went to serve the 
warrant, found Boice sick in bed. He was placed in the custody 
of an officer. A meeting of the Savings-bank managers was held 
to-night, and proved to be an exciting one. There was a large, 
clamorous crowd outside the doors, and they forced their way 
finally inside. They were addressed by Mr. Traphagen, and were 
told that they would be paid in full. This pacified them, and they 
left. As far as has been be ascertained the loss to the Savings bank 
foots up about $41,000. This includes $16,000 money deposited in 
the City Bank. The total of the defalcations, as to the two banks, 
foots up over $73,000, that being the amount misused by Boice 
and his associates. 





THE CONDITION OF BRITISH GOLD COINAGE. 


An unwelcome light has been thrown upon the seriously de- 
preciated condition of the Britis. gold coinage by the Master of 
the Mint. In his last report to Parliament he states that, of the 
£1,000,000 of gold in circulation, about fifty per cent. is light, and 
that the deterioration in value amounts, on an average, to three 
pence in the pound. It therefore follows that £ 50,000,000 require 
to be recoined in order to restore its standard of value, and the 
cost of this process of supplying the deficiency of the precious 
metal, exclusive of the expenditure of recoining, is estimated at 
nearly £650,000. The difference between the nominal and the me- 
tallic value of the half of the gold pieces in circulation at the 
present moment is, therefore, very material. Under the provisions of 
the Coinage Act the receivers of gold coins of less than “current 
weight” are required to cut or deface them. but it is a matter of 
public notoriety that for many years this law has been openly and 
systematically set at defiance. Eighteen years of constant use is 
prescribed by experts as the period beyond which no gold coin 
can retain its real value. All gold pieces should then, we are told, 
be withdrawn and recoined. It is the disregard of this rule and 
the disobedience of the law which has brought the country face to 
face with what must be regarded as a serious state of matters. 
Since light coins were last withdrawn from circulation thirty-eight 
years have elapsed, and certainly the repetition of the experience of 
that event—by those who are old enough to remember it—is one by 
no means pleasing to contemplate. At that time the greater pro- 
portion of the depreciation fell upon the public, sovereigns being 
taken at the banks at a value varying from a penny to four pence 
below the nominal value. The question is whether a similar course of 
action should now be adopted, or whether the Exchequer should 
come to the rescue and defray the expense. It is no doubt a griev-. 
ance that the last holder of a coin should pay for all the wear and 
tear of the last twenty years, but, if the recoinage is to be done, 
there is only too much reason to fear that, in the present sluggish 
state of the National revenue, the gift of £650,000 will frighten even 
so heroic a Chancellor of the Exchequeras Mr. ‘Gladstone. Proba- 
bly, therefore, the practice of 1842 will be renewed, and another 
burden inflicted on a long-suffering people. 
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RAILROAD TAXATION IN NEW JERSEY. 


The report of the State Commissioner on Railroad Taxation has 
been submitted to the Legislature. It is the first of the present 
Commissioner, A. M. Reynolds, and is an unusually interesting and 
valuable document. It says that the past year has been one of un- 
usual excitement concerning the question which his duties call upon 
him toconsider. He believes that the animosities which were no- 
ticeable have ceased to a large extent through mutual concessions. 
New Jersey has about 1800 miles of railroad, standing second only 
to Massachusetts, in her proportion of miles to: area. The capital 
invested in New Jersey railroad property is $214,068,349. The past 
year has been one of exceptional prosperity, the gross income amount- 
ing to $36,000,000 and the income above all expenses reaching $15,- 
000,000. 

The Central Railroad Company of New Jersey has taken the 
initial steps towards relieving itself of the embarrassments which 
forced it into a receiver’s hands, and under its present wise man- 
agement the Commissioner believes it will soon be restored to the 
management of its stockholders. The companies generally have 
shown much liberality to committees on their lines, with much ad- 
vantage to the State. At ‘east 18,000 persons are now employed on 
the railroads of the State, supporting probably 50,000 in all. 

The Commissioner has declined to construe the law in reference 
to tax exemption for terminal facilities in the way claimed by the 
companies. Some of them have held that the termini of branch 
roads as well as of the main stem should be exempt, but this could 
not be allowed. The number of accidents on the railroads has been 
small, but a dangerous practice exists of permitting two trains going 
in Opposite directions to enter a station at the same time, and the 
Commissioner thinks this should be forbidden by law, and a penalty 
provided. The returns of the assessors of railroad property are often 
defective and they should be compelled to make them in the form 
prescribed by the statute. They should also be required to make the 
reports promptly. For their greater convenience the law should be 
changed so as to permit him to report on June 30 instead of May 
15 of each year. Collectors of cities and townships should also 
be required to render a yearly account of the local taxes unpaid by 
railroad companies, in order that action for their collection may be 
taken. Authority for the Commissioner to sue for unpaid taxes is 
asked, and the duties of the office generally should be enlarged. 
The railroad companies of the State pay local tax on $16,257,587 
worth of property at the rate of one per cent. The largest valua- 
tion is that of the Central Railroad, $5,873,635; the second that of 
the Pennsylvania, $4,566,879; the third that of the Erie, or Long- 
Dock Company, (New York, Lake Erie and Western), $3,780,417. 

The Commissioner's report concludes with the New Jersey laws 
on railroad taxation and abstracts of the laws of thirty-five other 
States in the Union. It is an interesting exhibit. The recommenda- 
tions for increasing the powers of the Commissioner will probably 
receive the early attention of the Legislature. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


INTERNAL CRYSTALLIZATION OF IRON. 


It is pretty well known that both iron and steel undergo, in 
some instances, an internal crystallization, which is apt to greatly 
affect the power of resistance of the metal. Mr. Bowler, in a paper 
read before the Cleveland Civil Engineers’ Club, mentioned the case 
of a chain that was used for eight or ten years in a foundry to 
raise cases or castings. The links of that chain were made of half- 
inch iron, which must have had more than enough power of re- 
sistance for the object for which it was intended. One day it was 
discovered that a link had been broken. It was straightway taken 
to the forge to be repaired, when, lo and behold! it was found 
that the iron was so brittle as to break directly a link was struck 
on the anvil. However, on submitting it to red heat and letting it 
get gradually cool again, the metal would resume all its original 
virtues. This having been ascertained, the entire chain was sub- 
jected to a hardening process when the defective links had been re- 

ired, and the original toughness of the iron was thus restored. 

o favorable was the result of this operation that the chain alluded 
to has now been in use again for three years, and works very well 
indeed. In this way crystallized iron may be rehardened, and its 
original power of resistance restored to it. 


RENEWAL OF WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


The Statzsticcan makes known, on the authority of good judges, 
that a woolen mill requires thorough renewal every double decade. 
There are altogether gooo sets of woolen machinery in the country. 
The number worn out and replaced every year is estimated at 450 
sets. This includes 1300 or more cards and spinning mules, with 
10,000 to 15,000 looms. The price of mules varies from $750 to $900, 
according to the number of spindles. To replace the mules worn 
out every year the sum of nearly $1,250,000 is expended. The 
average durability of the machinery of a mill is about twenty years. 
The durability of different pieces of machinery varies. A set of 
cards used carefully may last half a century. The clothing on them 
may be renewed every five years. Looms are long lived. They may 
continue in use fifty years, but generally twenty years’ service is 
about as much as they can render. The mules’ average time of 
durability is fifteen years. A set of cards comprises generally 
from three to four separate carding machines. In manufacturing 
different styles of woolens there are thirty-five or forty different 
processes, and nearly every process calls into use a different kind 
of machine. 

SUPERSEDING CELLULOID. 


A new material has been invented which it is thought will super 
sede celluloid. It possesses all the hardness and brilliancy of the 
latter, and has the advantage of being fire-proof. It is made in this 
way: A solution is prepared of 200 parts of casein in 50 parts of 
ammonia and 400 of water, or 150 parts of albumen in 400 of water. 
To the solution the following are added: Quicklime, 240 parts; ace- 
tate of alumina, 150 parts; alum, 50 parts; sulphate of lime, 1200 
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parts; oil, 100 parts. The oil is to be mixed in the last. When 
dark objects are: to be made from 75 to 100 parts of tannin are 
substituted for the acetate of alumina. When the mixture has 
been well kneeded together and made into a smooth paste it is 
passed through rollers to form plates of the desired shape. These 
are dried and pressed into metallic molds previously heated, or 
they may be reduced to a very fine powder, which is introduced 
into heated molds and submitted to strong pressure. The objects 
are afterwards dipped into the following bath: Water, 100 parts; 
white glue, 6 parts; phosphoric acid, 10 parts. Finally, they are 
dried, polished, and varnished with shellac. 


THE VALUE OF IRON. 
To show how cheaply iron is obtained, and how the mechanical 
skill and labor expended upon it exceed the price, a writer in the 


British Quarterly Review gives the following calculations: 
Bar iron worth £1 is worth when worked into— 


EO Te Ee £2 10s. 
PE Pn 659666660 600065 400 60 n0sneeeedoheesneees 30 Oo 
i ticCh ti kktin cokbwnghaaeeddnngnuetes enlenen ‘ 71 oO 
SEED. 5 ne 4005 66Gb. 6400 6 60s 60060 0s 600 2ene see 657 oO 
PomeneG Buttoms and Buckles... .....cccccccccsccces 897 o 
Balance Springs of Watches..........ccessscce ere e 50,000 oO 
Cast iron worth £1 is worth when converted into— 
CE 00cci ce eeedanen ad cawe ones ened Nee bese se ceeees e008 £4 
rE Ts 606 6606 6066 ened 0 ese ben neeede SeRe es 45 
i ns Ts ceenee bees sete cducwcepetaeseeses 600 
EE Si hn-00 6s 60s anee cenbeddewsornnsasstedss 0640 68¥0 1,386 
Se Se sce newdccecesecesweesessrs sv Oheeewsavedesess 5,896 


Thirty-one pounds of iron have been made into wire upwards of 
111 miles in length, and so fine was the fabric that a part was 
converted in lieu of horse hair into a barrister’s wig. 


THE COMING METAL. 


The Gazette of Birmingham, England, describes the aluminum 
works of Mr. James Webster, at Hollywood, which have cost about 
$150,000 and produce a ton of alumina within one week, at a cost 
of less than $500. But the orders outrun the capacity of the works 
twenty times. Mr. Webster produces “pure alumina, which is after- 
ward converted into chloride of alumina, from which in turn the 
metal is extracted by the ordinary process of fusion with sodium.” 
In this way, iron and silica are got rid of, and some valued by- 
roducts are saved, especially certain blue dyes intended to rival 
indigo. Aluminum is finally alloyed with copper, silver or other 
metals, and produces a compound which is light and does not cor- 
rode. It gives to copper, or zinc, or tin, such properties as are to 
be obtained by no other means. It seems to soften their nature, 
while really increasing their strength and hardness. It enables them 
to resist such tests as are applied to silver and gold, preserves them 
from corrosion, renders them more ductile, and generally refines 
them. One consequence of the discovery of the new process of 
making alumina will probably be the rejection of all plated goods 
in favor of articles made of aluminum or bismuth bronze. Cups or 
dishes or spoons made of the latter have all the appearance of the 
best plated goods; they do not tarnish or lose their color, and 
they will wear through without any change in the look of the metal. 
As for German silver, even the best qualities compare very unfavor- 
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ably with tin which has received a dash of aluminum. It is in 
making bronzes that the works are almost wholly employed. These 
are almost endless in their variety, and they range in price from 
about 9d. to 20s. a pound. One of these bronzes is not at all un- 
likely to be extensively employed by the manufacturers of counter- 
feit coin. It closely resembles silver, it rings like a bell, and it can 
be cut with a knife. Of another of the bronzes can be made piano- 
forte wires which vibrate for ten seconds longer than the wires now 
in use. As to the degree of tensile strength obtainable, it has been 
proved by repeated tests that bismuth bronze will bear a strain of 
forty-two tons to the square inch, or fourteen tons more than gun 
metal, and twelve tons more than Bessemer steel. 


STREET CARS. 


Some interesting statistics of street-car business were brought out 
at a meeting held in Boston not long ago to form a National as- 
sociation of street-car officers. There are now doing business in this 
country and Canada 415 street railways, employing about 35,000 men. 
They run 18,000 cars, and more than 100,000 horses are in daily use. 
Calculating that the average life of a horse in street railway service 
is four years, it makes the consumption of horses 25,000 per year. 
To feed this vast number of horses requires annually 150,000 tons 
of hay and 11,000,000 bushels of grain. These companies own and 
operate over 3000 miles of track. The whole number of passengers 
carried annually is over 1,212.400,000, The amount of capital invested 
exceeds $ 150,000,000. | 


THE REVOLUTION IN THE FOREIGN EXPORT TRADE. 


The rapid gravitation of business towards the interior cities of the 
country has not been more marked during the past decade than has 
the extent and growth of direct trade between such cities and foreign 
countries. It appears that the number of these cities is some 
seventeen, quite a number of them having availed themselves of the 
privileges of the Act of 1880 permitting that trade. With a single 
exception (Memphis) every one of the seventeen showed an in- 
crease large in percentage, though not always large in amount. 

Thus the foreign merchandise arriving at Chicago, according to 
the Bureau of Statistics, without passing through any _ seaport 
custom house, in 1882, was valued at $6,273,532, against $4,283,343 
in 1881. At St. Louis the later figures were $2,049,699, and the 
earlier $1,704,710. The total for 1882 at Pittsburgh was $1,693,710, 
and for 1881, $ 1,381,166, and at St. Louis $1,283,009, against $524,842. 
No other city shows a seven-figured total, though several others 
show an increase of Ioo per cent. or more. For all, the total was 
$ 13,360,066, an increase of nearly forty-five per cent. 

This quick and vigorous growth is suggestive of magnificent possi- 
bilities. The exports, too, even though shipped direct from the in- 
terior, are reported by the custom house as exports from the sea- 
port; but it is shown that such exports from Chicago amounted to 
616,718 tons, valued at $49,320,000. From St. Louis the direct ex- 
ports were valued at over $16,000,000. From Minneapolis there were 
shipped directly abroad 1,181,322 barrels of flour, valued at $8,700,000, 
and every company carrying freight has there an agent authorized 
to grant bills of lading through to every country which eats our 
breadstuffs. 

If this phase of trade continues, it is obvious that some of the 
Atlantic seaports now claiming front rank in foreign trade, will have 
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to take a back seat and make room for cities lying in the valley of 
the Mississippi. The immense exports of wheat from Chicago, St. 
Louis and Minneapolis accounts in part for the falling off of wheat 
exports from several Atlantic seaports.—Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


EUROPEAN FOOD SUPPLY. 


The European food supply continues to attract attention both here 
and abroad. Meat is a special feature on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Scarcely a paper is published but some note is made of 
the amount of exports of meat from the United States. Already 
more than three-fourths of the beef used in England is exported 
from this country. The present food supply of Europe is only equal 
to eleven months consumption, and the deficit is gradually increas- 
ing, leaving a wider and wider margin for American export. The 
grain consumption of the United Kingdom amounts to 607,000,000 
of bushels; of the Continent to 4,794,000,000 bushels; total, 
5,401,000,000 bushels. The production of the United Kingdom is 
322,000,000 ; of the Continent, 4,736,000,000 bushels ; total, 5,058,000,000, 
or a deficit of 343,000,000 bushels. Meat consumption in the United 
Kingdom, 1,740,000 tons; Continent, 6,372,000 tons; total, 8,112,000 
tons. Production of the United Kingdom, 1,090,000 tons; Continent, 
6,226,000 tons; total, 7,319,000 tons. It appears that Europe paid 
last year $175,000,000 for imported meat and $425,000,000 for im- 
ported grain, together equal to a tax of $50,000,000 per month. 
This may give some idea of the magnitude the question of food sup- 
ply has assumed in the destinies of that quarter of the globe. In 
the United Kingdom the importation of meat, including cattle, has 
risen as follows: For 1860, 91,230 tons; value $21,950,000; seven 
pounds per inhabitant. For 1870, 144,225 tons; value, $38,540,000; ten 
pounds per inhabitant. For 1880, 650,300 tons; value, $ 133,060,000; 
forty pounds per inhabitant. The consumption of meat in the United 
Kingdom is shown to be much larger than in any other part of 
Europe. It is strange, therefore, that while the bulk of the deficit 
belongs to Great Britain, the English should be the last to acknowl- 
edge the merit of American meats. The retailers practice the worst 
kind of deceit in using the imported article. When the article be- 
comes unfit for use it is labelled as American. The meat production 
per inhabitant in the United Kingdom is given at thirty-four pounds 
of beef, nineteen pounds of mutton, and six pounds of pork, a total 
of sixty-nine pounds; of France, the same quantity of beef, twelve 
pounds of mutton and nine pounds of pork, a total of fifty-five 
pounds; for Germany, forty pounds of beef, 11 pounds of mutton 
and ten pounds of pork, a total of sixty-one pounds. But the con- 
sumption of meat per inhabitant is given in the United Kingdom 
as 109 pounds, in France at seventy pounds and in Germany at 
sixty-six pounds. Neither Russia, Hungary, Holland nor Denmark 
have any great surplus food supply, and it is evident that the 
farmers of this country will be obliged to feed some portion of 
the people of Great Britain, as well as to supply our own popula- 
tion.— Economist. 

DELTA OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Geological examination of the delta of the Mississippi now shows 
that for a distance of about 300 miles there are buried forests of 
large trees, one over the other, with interspaces of sand. Ten dis- 
tinct forest growth of this description have been observed, which it 
is believed must have succeeded each other. Of these trees, known 
as the bald cypress, some have been found over twenty-five feet in 
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diameter, and one contained 5700 rings; in some _ instances, too, 
huge trees have grown over the stumps of others equally large. 
From these facts geologists have assumed the antiquity of each 
forest growth at 10,000 years, or 100,000 for all. 


A NEW KIND OF COTTON. 


Southern farmers will be greatly pleased to know of a glorious 
victory recently gained by science on their behalt, nothing less, in 
fact, than a new “crossbred cotton plant,” which has a boll as 
large as a cocoanut, and holds two pounds of the most valuable 
kind of cotton, superior in quality to the finest Sea Islands, and of 
which one can pick two bales—800 pounds—in a day, and, more- 
over, which is free from seed, and requires no ginning. To say the 
story is a very “fishy” one might seem to prove the general de- 
pravity of mankind in the way of disbelief of the wonderful per- 
formances of scientific persons; therefores I won't cast doubt upon 
it, but give it as I read it in a “dispatch,” so called, from Atlanta, 
Ga. For many years a Mr. Subers, of Georgia, has~been experi- 
menting to hybridize a species of wild cotton that grows in Florida, 
with the common okra plant. The new cotton plant is a wonder- 
ful thing—‘‘a daisy,’ so to speak—having the stalk of the okra, 
the foliage of the cotton, a flower like the magnolia, and, as I have 
said, a fruit like a cocoanut; indeed, the story makes the cocoanut, 
like itself, a very big ome, too. The everlasting gratitude of the 
Southern farmer, as the story goes, and as every reader will agree, 
is due to Mr. Subers for this invaluable experiment. The last and 
not least of the peculiarities of this new variety of cotton is that 
it has seeds like those of the persimmon, and only from four to six 
of them, placed very conveniently at the bottom of the boll, and 
quite free from cotton. One little difficulty presents itself; there is 
but one species of cotton growing in America, which is the cotton- 
plant Gossypium herbaceum, and if this is growing wild in Florida, 
or upon some abandoned plantation or cotton-ginnery it is merely 
the common cultivated species, and, therefore, one element of the 
wonderful story is disposed of. 


MEXICAN COTTON FACTORIES, 


There are reported to be twenty-seven cotton factories in Mexico, 
consuming annually 22,640,000 pounds of the raw material. The 
latter total is said to be fully twenty-five per cent. less than what 
is actually used, owing to the burdens imposed by the Government 
upon manufacturing industries having induced a custom of making 
minimum returns. The cost of making cotton fabrics is increased 
‘ by lack of transportation facilities. This point is naturally turned 
to advantage by the railway builders in Mexico. 


COMMERCE BETWEEN .RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


Russia hopes that her trade with China will be increased by the 
line of steamers she has recently established between Chinese ports 
and Vladivostock, her new port in Eastern Siberia. Heretofore, tea 
intended for Moscow and Nijni Novgorod has been sent, at great 
cost, from Peking by camels across Mongolia to Krachta, and thence 
through Siberia to Europe. By the new system the tea can be con- 
veyed from Vladivostock by river-boats to Irkutsk, which is ex- 
pected to become the chief mart of the Russian tea trade. Some 
notion of the importance of the caravan trade heretofore may be seen 
in the fact that about 35,000,000 pounds of tea have been annually 
conveyed to Krachta. 
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THE CHINESE OPIUM TRADE, 


The production of opium in China is growing at a rate which 
may reasonably be expected soon to deprive the English of a 
large part of their lucrative trade in the Jndian drug. The Chi- 
nese find that on the average an acre of the opium poppy nets 
about double the profit of an acre of wheat, all allowances for 
extra labor being duly taken into account. The advantage of opium 
over grain is still greater in the hilly or mountainous regions and 
in the western part of the empire remote from market, for the 
reason that the cost of transporting opium is of course infinitesi- 
mal as compared with grain. A very few years ago the poppy 
was only grown by the Chinese on the hill lands, but now, so 
rapidly has the culture spread, it is grown indiscriminately on the 
hills, the terraced slopes and the bottoms. All sorts of land are 
used for the crop, and all parts of the empire where it will grow 
at all are manifesting more interest in it. No doubt with all this 
increase of culture there also comes a corresponding increase in 
consumption, but the English nevertheless fear a rapid falling off 
in this most profitable of their Indian trade. 


RECLAMATION IN RUSSIA, 


Extensive operations have been for sonfe years past carried on 
in different parts of Russia for draining and reclaiming marsh land, 
under the direction of General Jilinsky. The principal districts 
operated upon are situated between the Dnieper, Pripet, Berezina, 
Svislotsch and Plitch rivers. According to the Moscow Gazette, 
this area, which has now been made available for agriculture, is 
790,000 deciatines (one deciatine equals two and one-quarter acres), 
of which 150,000 are Crown lands. In addition to these, 360,000 
have been brought into cultivation in the central and western 
districts of Polessia. These results have been obtained by means 
of a system of canals, varying in breadth from five to eighteen 
archines (three archines equal eighteen feet), and in depth from 
one and a half to four, while a few are as much as thirty archines. 
broad. <A large proportion of these canals are adapted for the 
floating of timber, so that there is not a single forest farm which 
is now more than seven versts from its waterway, whereas many 
of them were previously over thirty versts distant. Besides these 
undertakings, many subsidiary works of importance have been com- 
pleted, such as the building of 138 bridges, the leveling of 23,800 
versts of land, borings at 535 points, and the collection of a vast 
number of meteorological and hydrometric observations. It is hoped 
that by the end of 1884 the reclaimed land in Polessia alone will 
amount to 1,400,000 deciatines, and, with the view of advancing 
the operations as rapidly as possible, the owners of property have 
been called upon to pay a fro rata contribution of amounts vary- 
ing from 400 to 3000 roubles.—Mercantile Gazette. 


SPANISH LEAD MINES. 


A report to the English foreign office gives a description of the 
mining district of Linares in Spain, the most important lead-produc- 
ing district of Spain, and one of the largest in the world. There 
are eight hundred and five mines registered in the district, and they 
yield about seventy thousand tons of lead each year. A few years 
ago the total was several thousand tons larger, but a lower price 
has reduced the production. Nearly a sixth of the yield is exported 
to England. Eight of the mines are operated by English companies 
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and individuals. Last year the market value of the English mining 
interests was estimated at $560,000. England sends the machinery 
and steam engines used, the Cornish pumping-engine being in de- 
mand especially. English engineers and foremen, too, supervise, to 
a large extent, the operations. The city of Linares, which gives 
the name to the district, has a population of 45,000, twice as large 
as it was fifteen years ago. 


ee 
——— 





WHAT IS NICKEL? 


Since the convenient five-cent coin, which in common talk is 
called “(a nickel,” has come into general circulation, the question 
above is asked, either mentally or orally, hundreds of times every 
day, and but few get an intelligent answer. In China and India 
a white copper, called pack tong, has long been known, and has 
been extensively used, both here and in Europe, for ‘counterfeiting 
silver coin. About the year 1700 a peculiar ore was discovered. in 
the copper mines of Saxony, which had the appearance of being 
very rich, but in smelting it yielded no copper, and the miners 
called it kupfer nickel, or false copper. In 1754 Constadt an- 
nounced the discovery of a new metal in kupfer nickel, to which 
he gave the name of nickel. It was in combination with arsenic 
from which he could relieve it only in parts. The alloy of nickel 
and arsenic which he obtained was white, brittle and very hard, 
and had a melting point nearly as high as cast iron. It was not 
until 1823 that pure nickel was obtained by analysis of German 
silver, which had for a number of years been produced at Suhl, 
in Saxony. Its composition was ascertained to be copper Io parts, 
zinc § and nickel 4. If more nickel be used the alloy is as white 
as silver and susceptible of a very high polish, but becomes too 
brittle and hard to be hammered or rolled, and can be worked 
only by casting. Pure nickel is a white metal which tarnishes 
readily in the air. Unlike silver, it is not acted on by the vapor 
of sulphur, and even the strong mineral acids attract it but slightly. 
Nickel has the hardness of iron, and, like it, has strong magnetic 
properties, but cannot be welded and is soldered with difficulty. 
Pure nickel has heretofore been used chiefly for plating, for which 
purpose its hardness and power to resist atmospheric influences 
admirably adapt it. The French have succeeded in rolling the metal 
into plates, from which spoons and other table furniture may be 
pressed. Nickel bronze, which consists of equal parts of copper 
and nickel, with a little tin, may be cast into very delicate forms, 
and is susceptible of a high polish. Mines of’ nickel are. worked 
at Chatham, Conn., and Lancaster, Pa., and it is said to be found at 
Mine Le Motte, Mo., and at several points in Colorado and New 
Mexico, where but little attention is paid to it. It is extensively 
mined in Saxony and in Sweden, but the late discovery of a new 
ore (a silicate of nickel) in New Caledonia will probably suspend 
the use of the arsenical ores, and yet bring nickel into common 
use, Switzerland, in the year 1852, made a coin of German silver, 
which is identical in composition with our nickel coin. The United 
States made nickel cents in 1856, and eight years later coined the 
five-cent pieces. Belgium adopted nickel coinage in 1860 and Ger- 
many in 1873. England has lately coined pennies for Jamaica, but 
at home she and France adhere to the clumsy copper small change 
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LIABILITIES OF SURETIES ON BONDS. 


IN Detroit Savings Bank v. Zeigler, Michigan Supreme Court, 
October, 1882, 14 Rep. 658, A gave a bond, with sureties, for the 
faithful performance of his duties as receiving teller in a bank. 
During the temporary absence of the general teller, A was appointed 
by the cashier to perform his duties. While so employed, he em- 
bezzled funds of the bank which came into his hands. AHe/d, that 
the sureties on his bond were liable, though the money did not 
come into his possession as receiving teller. Cooley, J., said: “The 
Sureties upon an official bond undertake for nothing which is not 
within the letter of their contract. The obligation is strzctzsszmi 
juris; and nothing is to be taken by construction against the 
obligors. They have consented to be bound to a certain extent only, 
and their liability must be found within the terms of that consent. 
Paw Paw vy. Eggleston, 25 Mich. 36, 40; Detrozt v. Weber, 29 id. 24; 
Johnston v. Kimball, 39 id. 187; Bullock v. Taylor, id. 137; S. C., 33 
Am. Rep. 356; Unzted States v. Boyd, 15 Pet. 187; State v. Cutting, 
2 Ohio St.1; McCluskey v. Cromwell, 11 N.Y. 593; Urmston v. State, 
73 Ind. 175. This is familiar law, and rests on sound reason. But 
has this law any application to the facts of this case? The judge 
of the Superior Court thought it had, and turned the case out of 
court. We are not satisfied he was correct in this. The bank, it 
appears, was one which had two departments; a savings depart- 
ment and a commercial department. It had for both one cashier 
and one general teller, and the money does not appear to have 
been kept separate, but was brought daily into a common fund. 
The receiving teller was subordinate to the general teller, as well 
as to the cashier. The exact duties of the receiving teller of the 
savings department do not seem to have been particularly defined, 
except as the designation of the office would define them, or as 
they would be indicated by the condition of the bond. He was 
to be responsible for all such sums of money, property and funds 
as the cashier might place in his hands as such teller, and also 
for all such other money, property and funds as might otherwise 
come into his hands as such teller. His duty was to account faith- 
fully for all these. When the teller should stand at his desk and 
receive savings deposits, he would, of course, receive them as re- 
ceiving teller; and it might also be.said that he would receive 
them because they were placed in his hands by the cashier, who, 
as chief financial officer of the bank, had placed him at that post. 
But if the defense is correct in the view taken of this officer's 
duties, it is not very manifest that the cashier could have had any 
occasion to intrust him with moneys otherwise. He simply re- 
ceived what was paid in, and handed it over to the general teller. 
What occasion could have arisen for putting other moneys into 
his hands as receiving teller merely? But we think this view is 
too restricted and narrow. Every such appointment is made with 
the general course of business in such institutions in mind, and 
it must contemplate that what is customary will take place. If it 
is customary for one officer to assist another when the need 
arises, we must assume that he expected to render such assistance, 
and that by implication he undertook to do so as a part of his 
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official duty. And if he was bound to have this understanding of 
his undertaking and his duty, his sureties were bound to have the 
like understanding. The number of officers of a bank will vary 
with the extent of the business and with its needs. There may be 
only a president and cashier, but there will commonly be a teller, 
and there may also be a vice-president, assistant cashier, one or 
more assistant tellers, and such number of book-keepers, messen- 
gers and other assistants as the business may require. When a 
cashier and a teller are sufficient for all the ordinary needs of the 
bank, is a cashier performing an official act, when in the tempo- 
rary absence of the teller he steps to the teller’s place and receives 
a deposit? Or is the teller acting outside his duty, when under 
corresponding circumstances, at the cashier's request, he answers 
the ordinary calls at the cashier’s table? We think not. We think 
any such interchange of assistance, as temporary need may require, 
is fairly within the contemplation of an appointment to such a 
place, of the undertaking in accepting it, and of an official bond 
that might be given by the appointee. If this were not so, every 
officer in a bank would require an assistant, or the business of the 
bank would come to a stop whenever temporary illness or any 
necessity whatever should for any time, however short, take him 
from his desk. We agree entirely with the defense that it is not 
legally competent to impose new duties upon an officer to the pre- 
judice of his sureties, but we do not think such a temporary as- 
signment is a case of that nature.” Compare NVatzonal Mechanics’ 
Banking Association v. Conkling New York Court of Appeals, Oc- 
tober, #882, 14 Rep. 631, holding that the sureties on the bond of 
an officer of a bank are not bound for any default of their prin- 
cipal when appointed to another and more responsible office therein, 
under general words of liability for the faithful performance of 
other duties than those of the office to which he has been ap- 
pointed, when he shall be assigned thereto. Such an assignment 
must be supposed to be of a temporary character, and the recital 
of the bond will control the liability of the sureties under a per- 
manent change in the duties of their principal to a more responsi- 
ble position. Here the recital was of “such book-keeper as afore- 
said, or whilst engaged in any other office, duty or employment 
relative to the business thereof.’ Earl, J., said: “The recital in the 
conditions of the bond shows that Joseph had been appointed to 
the office of book-keeper; that he had accepted that office and con- 
sented to perform the duties thereof. That was the office brought 
to the attention of the sureties, and which they had in mind when 
they executed the bond. The recital in such bonds, undertaking to 
express the precise intent of the parties, controls the condition or 
obligation which follows, and does not allow it any operation more 
extensive than the recital which is its key, and so it has been held 
in many cases. In London Assurance Co.v. Bold, 6 Q. B. 514, Wight- 
man, J., said: ‘In truth, the recital is the proper key to the mean- 
ing of the condition.’ In Hassell v. Long, 2 M. & 3S. 370. Ellenbo- 
rough, C. J., said that the words of the recital of a bond afforded 
the best ground for gathering the meaning of the parties. In Pear- 
sall v. Summersett, 4 Taunt. 593, it was held, as expressed in the 
head note, that ‘the extent of the condition of an indemnity bond 
may be restrained by the recitals, though the words of the condi- 
tion import a larger liability than the recitals contemplate.’ See 
also, Peppin v. Cooper, 2 B. & A. 431; Barker v. Parker, 1 T. R. 287; 
Liverpool Waterworks Co. v. Atkinson, 6 East. 507; Tradesmen’s Bank 
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v. Woodward, Anthon N. P. (2d ed.) 300. Here the sureties under- 
took for the fidelity of their principal only while he was _ book- 
keeper; but if, while book-keeper, the duties of any other office, 
trust, or employment relating to the business of the bank were 
assigned to him, their obligation was also to extend to the discharge 
of those duties. While book-keeper he might temporarily act as 
teller, or discharge the duties of any other officer during his tem- 
porary illness or absence, or he might discharge any other special | 
duty assigned to him, and while he was thus engaged the bank was 
to have the protection of the bond. There are no words binding 
the sureties in case of the appointment of their principal to any 
other office. They might have been willing to be bound for him 
while he was book-keeper or temporarily assigned to the discharge 
of other duties, but yet not willing to be bound if he should be 
appointed teller or cashier, and as such, placed in the possession 
or control of all the funds of the bank. This is a case where the 
general words subsequently used must be controlled and limited by 
the recital. A surety is never to be implicated beyond his specific 
engagement, and his liability is always strzctzsstmz jurzs, and must 
not be extended by construction. His contract must be construed 
by the same rules which are used in the construction of other 
contracts. The extent of his obligation must be determined from 
the language used, read in the light of the circumstances surrounding 
the transaction. But when the intention of the parties has thus been 
ascertained, then the courts carefully guard the rights of the surety 
and protect him against a liability not strictly within the precise 
terms of his contract. Ludlow v. Stmond, 2 Cai. Cas. 1; Crist'v. Bur- 


lingame, 62 Barb. 351; McCluskey v. Cromwell, 11 N. Y. 593; Gates 
v. McKee, 13 id. 232; Rochester City Bank v. Elwood, 21 id. 88; 
Pybus v. G7zbb, 38 Eng. L. & Eq. 57."—Albany Law Journal. 





DEFENCE TO OVERDUE CHECKS. 
HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE, QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
London aud County Bank v. Groome. 


The rule of law applicable to overdue bills and notes does not apply to checks, 
and therefore the mere fact that the holder receives a check eight days after 
date does not render his title subject to any equities or matter attaching to 
the check which might amount to a defence as between the drawer and 

ayee. 

4 It is a question for the jury whether the check was taken under circum- 
stances which ought to have excited suspicion, and the fact that it was eight 
days overdue is evidence in deciding the question. 

Down v. Halling, 4 B. & C. 330, explained. 

FIELD, J.—This is an action brought to recover £98, the amount 
of a check of which the plaintiffs were bearers. It was dated the 
21st of August, 1880, and it directed the National bank to pay 
that sum to A. Moss or bearer; and the statement of claim al- 
leged presentation for payment, non-payment, and due notice of 
dishonor. The defendant by his statement of defence denied notice 
of dishonor, and alleged that the defendant, on the 20th of 
August, handed the check to George Colls under such circum- 
stances as, if proved, and if the latter had been the plaintiffs, 
might have furnished a good answer to his claim. The statement 
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of defence further ty ser that Colls, in fraud, delivered the check 
to the plaintiffs, who had notice of the premises. As a separate 
defence, the defendant further alleged the same circumstances, and 
that the plaintiffs were the agents of Colls, and had given no 
consideration, and held the same subject to the equities existing 
between Colls and the defendant. As a further defence, the de- 
fendant said that the check was presented for payment by Colls, 
and dishonored, and the plaintiffs, at the expiration of eight days, 
took the same with notice and subject to the equities. At the 
trial, the plaintiffs proved that Colls was a customer, having an ac- 
count at one of their branches, and that he had on the 29th of 
August (eight days after the date) paid in the check to the credit 
of his account, and that they had given him consideration for the 
same. The defendant cross-examined the plaintiffs’ witnesses, but 
did not elicit from them any circumstances tending to show any 
notice or absence of dona fides on the plaintiffs’ part, or anything 
which tended to show that the payment of the check by Colls 
into his account was made under any circumstances which ought to 
have excited the suspicion of the plaintiffs, as reasonable men of 
business, that the check was at all tainted with fraud, except the 
circumstance that the delivery to them was made eight days after 
the date of the check, | 

The plaintiffs’ counsel contented himself with proving a frzma 
facte case; and at the close of it Mr. Talfourd Salter said that 
he had not affirmative evidence to prove any notice to the plain- 
tiffs, and did not wish to address the jury on the question as to 
the consideration given by the plaintiffs, or the presentation by 
Colls alleged in the fifth paragrath; but he submitted that, inas- 
much as the fifth paragraph alleged that the plaintiffs had taken 
the check eight days after its date, I was bound to rule that 
this circumstance alone was sufficient to entitle him to the benefit 
of the well-established rule of law as applicable to overdue bDilis 
of exchange and promissory notes, that those who take them 
take them at their peril, and stand in no better position than 
those from whom they take them as to any equities between the 
latter and the acceptor, or maker, attaching to the instrument; 
and for his authority on this point he cited the case of Down v. 
Halling. Mr. Matthews, for the plaintiffs, denied the existence of 
any such rule of law, and relied upon the case of fothschild v. 
Corney. I, for the purposes of the day, ruled against Mr. Salter, 
and directed a verdict for the plaintiffs, reserving, however, for 
further consideration the question whether the mere circumstance 
that the plaintiffs took the check eight days after its date was 
enough by itself, as a matter of law, to place the plaintiffs in 
the position of takers at their peril, so as to entitle the defend- 
ant to treat them as if they were in the position of Colls, and 
liable to have their title to sue defeated by any matter attaching 
: check which would have amounted to an answer against 

olls. 

The case was afterwards argued before me on further consider- 
ction, when all the authorities on both sides were ably and fully 
brought before me, and having considered them, I see no reason 
to alter the view which I took at the trial. That the holder of 
an overdue bill or note, payable'at a fixed date of course appear- 
ing upon it, is in the position suggested, is established beyond all 
doubt, and the reason of the rule is that, inasmuch as these in- 
struments are usually current during the period before they become 
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payable, and their negotiation after that period is out of the 
usual and ordinary course of dealing, that circumstance is suf- 
ficient of itself to excite so much suspicion that, as a rule of 
law, the endorsee must take it on the credit of, and can stand in 
no better position than, the indorser: Brown v. Davies. But with 
regard to checks, no such rule has been laid down, the case of 
Down v. Hailing, as 1 shall show presently, not amounting, | 
think, to any such decision, and there is one case in which that 
proposition has been denied or doubted. 

In Rothschild v. Corney, the action was brought by the maker of 
the check to recover the amount from the defendants. The check 
was dated the 19th of January. It had been obtained from the 
plaintiffs by the fraud of Brady; and Brady, on the 24th (five 
days after date), handed it to the defendants, who cashed it dona 
fide, and afterwards presented it and received the amount from 
the plaintiffs’ bank. At the trial the learned judge directed the 
jury that if they thought the circumstances of the case were such 
as ought to have excited the suspicion of a prudent man, and 
that the defendants had not acted with reasonable caution, they 
should find a verdict for the plaintiffs, otherwise for the defend- 
ants. A rule was then obtained for a new trial, on the ground 
that the judge ought to have directed the jury that the checks 
were overdue, and so the defendants took them at their peril, 
and could have no better title than Brady; but after argument, in 
which Down v. Halling was cited, the rule was discharged, Lord 
Chief Justice Tenterden saying that it could not be laid down 
as a matter of law that a party taking a check after any fixed 
time from its date must do so at his peril. Mr. Justice Little- 
dale observed that, although the rule of law was so as to bills of 
exchange and promissory notes, it could not be applied to checks. 

In Serrell v. Derbyshire Railway Company, the check was .dated 
the 13th of August, and was not presented until the 6th of Oc- 
tober, and the case of Down v. Halling was cited by Mr. Justice 
Cresswell for the proposition of Mr. Justice Holroyd in it that 
the defendants having taken the check more than five days 
after date took it at their peril, and Mr. Serjeant Byles, arguendo, 
said that Down v. Halling was not consistent with Rothschild v. 
Corney. Mr. Justice Maule held that no such strict law existed 
that a check must, as against the maker under such circumstances, 
be presented promptly, but that when a reasonable time had 
passed a check stands on the same footing as a bill of exchange, 
and holding the check in that particular’: case might probably be 
considered in the nature of an overdue bill, and fraud being 
shown in its inception, the ozws was thrown upon the plaintiff of 
showing how he got it. Of course, even with regard to checks, 
there is no doubt that in the ordinary course. of business they 
are intended almost as cash for early, if not prompt, payment; and 
it is well-known law that, as between the maker and payee, al- 
though there is no absolute duty to present a check promptly, 
that duty so much exists that exact rules have been laid down 
beyond what period the payee may not delay presentation if he 
wishes to avoid the consequences of any damage caused to the 
maker by the insolvency of the drawee, or other injuries falling 
upon his shoulders. Having regard to this duty, I have come 
to the conclusion that, looking to the peculiar circumstances of 
Down v. Halling, and the mode in which the matter was there 
treated, there is no such conflict between that case and the case of 
Rothschild v. Corney, as has been supposed. 
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In Down v. Halling, the plaintiff sought to recover the amount 
of a check for £50, dated the 16th of November, 1824; he did not 
show how that check got out of his hands, but on the evening of 
the 22d a woman unknown to the defendant bought at his shop 
goods worth £5, and tendered the check in payment, he paying her 
the difference; he presented the check on the following day and 
received the amount. No evidence having been given by the plain- 
tiff accounting for its having got out of his hands, the defendant 
claimed a nonsuit on that ground; but Lord Tenderden told the 
jury to find for the plaintiff if they thought that the defendant 
had taken the check under circumstances which ought to have 
excited the suspicion of a reasonable man; and further (on the au- 
thority of Gz// v. Cubitt, 3 B. & C. 466, which has since been 
overruled ) asked whether the defendant, although not acting fraud- 
ulenty, had acted negligently in taking the check; and upon those 
directions the jury cand a verdict for the plaintiff; and upon a 
rule having been moved for a new trial on the ground of mis- 
direction, the court supported the direction as to negligence, upon 
the authority of Gz// v. Cudztt; and as to the rule, Mr. Justice 
Bayley is reported to have said, generally, that if a check is taken 
after it is due, the party taking it can have no better title than the 
person from whom he took it; and it is in this passage that he is 
supposed to lay that propositiou down as a a rule of law. It must 
be remembered, however, that Lord Tenderden was also a party 
to the decision in Rothschild v. Corney, and could not have in- 
tended to hold in that case contrarily to the so recent decision of 
Down v. Halling; and if the language of Mr. Justice Holroyd 
is looked at when he says that five days ought to have excited 
the defendant’s suspicion and that in the earlier case a reasonable 
time had elapsed, I think the true result of that case is that the 
court decided it rather upon its own peculiar facts than as intend- 
ing to lay down any strict rule of law. 

In Serrell v. Derbyshire Railway Company, Mr. Justice Maule 
says perhaps the two cases may be reconciled; and, if my view of 
the character of the decision in Down v. Halling is right, I have 
been able to come to the same conclusion. 

I should, therefore, under ordinary circumstances, have contented 
myself with giving judgment for the plaintiffs; but I think, as- 
suming this to be the true view of Down v. Halling, it follows, 
from that case, as well as from the other cases, that the true ques- 
tion for the jury being whether the check in the present case was 
taken by the plaintiffs under such circumstances as ought to have 
excited their suspicion, and the lapse of eight days being a circum- 
stance undoubtedly, though not conclusive, to be taken into con- 
sideration by them in considering that question, I ought to have 
left that question to the jury. I should, indeed, have done so if I 
had thought that Mr. Talfourd Salter had wished it. From what 
passed, however, at the argument, I think there may have been 
some misunderstanding on my part in the matter. It is undoubtedly 
true that that question was not left to the jury; and the defendant 
is entitled to have it put if he so wishes. I therefore give 
judgment for thé plaintiffs with costs, subject to the condition that 
if the defendant elect within ten days after my judgment to have 
a new trial he may do so, and in that event the costs of the 
former trial, and of the further consideration, should abide the 
event of the second trial. Judgment for the plaintiffs. 

—American Law kegister. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


EVIDENCE—CERTIFICATE OF NOTARY AS TO MARRIED WOMAN’s 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Where a married woman who had _ executed 
a deed permitted her husband to take the deed and use it accord- 
ing to his own judgment, /e/d, that as to a grantee not shown to 
have notice of the facts, the certificate of a notary that she had 
acknowledged the deed, etc., was conclusive as to the facts stated 
therein. Grant v. White, 7 Pac. C. L. J. 192; Baldwin v.. Snowden, 
11 Ohio St. 203. Arnaz v. Escandon. Col. Sup. Court. 


CORPORATE STOCK—SALE OF—WARRANTY—FRAUDULENT OVERIS- 
SUE.—The vendor of a certificate of stock impliedly warrants his title 
to the certificate, but where there has been a fraudulent overissue 
of stock, evidenced by certificates in usual form and regular on 
their face, issued by the duly-constituted officers of the company, 
and sealed by the genuine seal of the corporation, the vendor of 
such a certificate warrants only his title thereto. It was held at 
first that in an action on the case for deceit against a party who 
had sold a personal chattel to the plaintiff, to which he had no 
title, it was necessary to aver a sczenter ( Dale's case, Cro. Eliz. 44; 
Roswet v. Vaughan, Cro. Jac. 196); but this doctrine was sub- 
sequently exploded, and an averment of possession considered suf- 
ficient, as the vendor must be intended cognizant of his own title, 
the sale being necessarily an affirmation of title. Crosse v. Gardner, 
Carth, 90; Medina v. Stoughton, 1 Ld. Raym. 593. It may now be 
regarded as well settled, that a party selling as his own, personal 
property of which he is in possession, warrants the title to the thing 
sold; and that if by reason of a defect of title nothing passes, 
the purchaser may recover back his money, though there be no 
fraud or warranty on the part of the vendor. This doctrine is held 
to apply to choses in action, as well as other descriptions of per- 
sonal property. Charnley v. Dulles, 8 W. & S. 353. Shares ot stock 
in a corporation are choses in action giving a right to dividends 
and an interest in the capital. The certificate is the evidence of 
such ownership, and there can be no doubt that if the certificate 
is forged, or the holder is not such dona fide, so that he has no 
claim on the corporation, the vendor would be liable to his vendee 
on the implied warranty of title. It seems to be established upon 
principle as well as authority that the dona fide holder of such a 
fraudulent certificate would have a right of action against the 
corporation, and that his measure of damages would be the market 
value of his stock at the time the transfer was demanded, Wei/zs 
v. Phila. & Darby R. R. Co, 6 W. N. C. 461, and cases cited in 
the opinion of Judge Hare. The vendor of such a certificate has 
then a title which he can transfer, and a remedy against the cor- 
poration. The vendor of shares of stock does not warrant the 
solvency of the corporation. Corporations are especially liable to 
be made insolvent by the embezzlement and frauds of their agents 
or officers. It matters not whether the loss arises from robbery 
or embezzlement, or by the fraudulent issue of stock the value of 
the stock is depreciated. It matters not whether such fraud or 
robbery was before or after the sale of the stock, the dona fide 
vendor cannot, under the rule in question, be held responsible for 
the depreciation in value. It is one of the risks which are as- 
sumed by all dealers in such securities. People's Bank v. Kuriz, 
Pennsylvania Sup. Ct. 
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CONFLICT OF LAW—LOAN BY A CITIZEN OF ONE STATE TO CITI- 
ZEN OF ANOTHER.—A citizen of one State may loan money toa 
citizen of another State, and contract for the rate of interest al- 
lowed by the laws of the latter State, although the legal rate of 
interest allowed is greater in such State than in the State where 
the contract is made, and in which it is to be performed. Where 
it appears upon the face of the contract that such was the inten- 
tion of the parties, it constitutes an exception to the rule that the 
law of the place where the contract is made must govern in 
expounding and enforcing it. Where a citizen of New York 
loaned money to a citizen of Nebraska, secured by bond and 
mortgage on land in Nebraska, the money being furnished in New 
York and the mortgage being executed in Nebraska, and the 
statute of New York limiting the right to interest on loans at 
six per cent. per annum, and being highly penal, while the 
statute of Nebraska allowed the rate of ten per cent. per annum, 
held, that the contract reserving ten per cent. interest, the legal 
rate in Nebraska, was not usurious, notwithstanding that it was 
made in New York and was to be performed in that State. See 
Arnold v. Potter, 22 Iowa 194; Newman v. Kershaw, 10 Wis. 333; 
Viet v. Camp, 13 id. 221; Robénson v. Bland, 2 Barr 1077. Kel- 
logg v. Miller. U.S. Circ. Ct., Nebraska. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—TRANSFER BY ASSIGNMENT.—Where 
the holder of a negotiable instrument payable to his order instead 
of indorsing it transfers title to it by a separate instrument which 
purports to “assign, sell, transfer, and set over” the instrument, 
the assignee does not take the note freed from the equities, 
but it is subject to the same defences that existed against it 
in the hands of the assignor. The note was transferable by in- 
dorsement and was not transferred in that way but by assign- 
ment. The assignee obtained no title to enable him to sue ex- 
cept in the name of the payee. Redmond v. Stansbury, 24 Mich. 
445; Robinson v. Wilkinson, 38 id. 299; Anzba v. Yeomans, 39 id. 
171. And hence no title sufficient to preclude the maker from 
setting up equities coeval with the inception of the paper. Gzdson 
v. Miller, 29 Mich. 355; Franklin Bank v. Raymond, 3 Wend. 69; 
Hedges v. Sealey, 9 Barb. 214; Muller v. Ponder, 55 N. Y. 325; 
Trust Co. v. Nattonal Bank, 101 U. S. 68; Moore v. Miller, 6 Or. 
254; 25 Am. R. 518; Haskell v. Mitchell, 53 Me. 468; Clark v. 
Whitaker, 50 N. H. 474; 9 Am. R. 286; Lancaster National Bank 
v. Taylor, 100 Mass. 18; Whistler v. Forster, 14 C. B. (N. S.) 
248. Spinning v. Sullévan. Michigan Sup. Ct. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—AMOUNT IN BoDy LEFT BLANK.—The 
body of a promissory note read thus: “Fifteen months after date 
I promise to pay to the order of Richard Thomas —— dollars.” 
The margin of the note contained this “$200.” He/d, that the 
figures were not sufficient to authorize the reformation of the in- 
strument so as to read as a note for two hundred dollars. The 
figures in the margin of the note are no part of the instrument; 
they constitute a mere memorandum. They cannot supply the 
blank left for insertion of the amount the maker agreed to pay. 
Norwich Bank v. Hyde, 13 Conn. 279; Smith v. Smith, 1 R. I. 
398. It follows that there can be no recovery upon the note, for 
-- is not a promise to pay any sum. Hollen v. Davis. Iowa Sup. 

t. 
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UsuRY—ESTOPPEL—RELEASE AT TIME OF LOAN, NOT.—A sealed 
release or receipt, “in full settlement and payment for all extra 
or unlawful interest,” executed at the time the money was loaned, 
and a part of the transaction of borrowing, is not a bar to a re- 
covery of the usury. If such a device as this is allowed to avail, 
resort would be had to it in all cases, and the statute thereby 
practically repealed. This is a very different case from releasing 
usury after a man’s embarrassments have passed, and he _ has 
ceased to be a peculiar subject for the protection of the statute. 
Bosler v. Rheem, 72 Penn. St. 54. Herrick v. Dean. Vermont Sup. 
Ct., January Term, 1882. 3 


BANK—REMITTING LOSS OF DRAFT AT REQUEST OF OWNER.—One 
who requests a bank to remit to him by draft the money which 
he has on deposit therein, and which by the rules of the bank is 
payable only at its counter, assumes the risk of transmission of 
the draft in the usual way by mail; and the mailing of such 
draft properly addressed, discharges the debt of the bank to him. 
In transmitting such draft the bank may adopt the address con- 
tained in the letter requesting the remittance, and is not bound to 
use a more particular designation or mode of address for the pur- 
pose of insuring delivery to the proper person. Aurr v. Stickless, 
17 Ark. 428; Graves v. American Exchange Bank, 17 N.Y. 205. /Jung 
v. Second Ward Savings Bank. Wis. Sup. Co. 


MORTGAGE TO SECURE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT.—Where real 
estate is mortgaged to secure the payment of a negotiable promis- 
sory note, a third person may purchase the real estate in good 
faith, although he may not see the note or mortgage although he 
may not pay the full value of the land, and although the mort- 
gagee may not receive the full amount of the face of the note, pro- 
vided that both mortgagor and mortgagee consent to the transac- 
tion, and the mortgagee, prior to the completion of the transaction, 
regularly releases the mortgage, by an entry on the margin of the 
record of the mortgage in the office of the register of deeds. 

Where a real estate mortgage is executed to secure the payment 
of a negotiable promissory note, such mortgage will so far partake 
of the negotiable character of the note that whenever the note is 
transferred by indorsement before due so as to free it from all equi- 
ties existing in favor of the maker of the note, or of prior in- 
dorsers, the mortgage will also be freed from such equities. But 
until the mortage is recorded such transfer will not prevent a third 
person, who has no notice of the mortgage or transfer, from pur- 
chasing the mortgaged property, and thereby obtaining a full and 
absolute title to the property, free and clear from the mortgage 
lien. But when the mortgage is recorded, its negotiable character is 
then extended even to dona fide purchasers of the property, and it 
retains such character, contemporaneously with the note, to which it 
is an incident, so long as the note remains unsatisfied and negotia- 
ble, or until the mortgage is released of record by the mortgagee, or 
his attorney, assignee, or personal representative; and when the 
mortgage is so released, it then loses its negotiable character to the 
extent that any third person who may then purchase the property 
in good faith will obtain the full, complete and absolute title thereto, 
freed from all equities, liens, interests, trusts or incumbrances existing 
in favor of any holder of the note and mortgage, whether the note 
is satisfied or not. Lewzs v. Kirk, 28 Kansas. Kansas Sup. Court. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—EXCISE TAX ON INSURANCE COMPANIES.— 
An excise tax upon life-insurance companies measured as to each 
company by the aggregate net value of all its policies held by resi- 
dents of the Commonwealth, e/d, valid under a provision of the 
State Constitution authorizing the Legislature “to impose and levy 
reasonable duties and excises upon any produce, goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, and commodities whatsoever” within the Commonwealth. 
See Portland Bank v. Apthorp, i2 Mass. 252; Commonwealth v. 
People’s Savings Bank, 5 Allen 428. Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. v. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Mass. Sup, Co. 


BILLS AND NOTES.—SIGNING— FRAUD— NEGLIGENCE— AGENT.— 
What constitutes reasonable care and diligence in the execution of 
an instrument is ordinarily a question of fact for the jury. Where a 
party trusts to the agent of the payee to read a note correctly, 
without calling upon a member of his family to read it for him be- 
fore signing, it is not, as a matter of law, negligence. Hopkins v. 
Hawkeye Insurance Co., 57 lowa. 

The fraudulent acts of an agent, committed in the direct line of 
his employment, will render the principal liable. /d. 

It is competent to show by parol, that because of the fraud of a 
party to an instrument, it does not express the real agreement. /d. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—NOTE ON DEMAND OR THREE YEARS 
AFTER DATE NoT.—A promissory note payable “on demand or in 
three years from this date” to the order of a person named, 4e/d, 
not to be a negotiable instrument. The objection is that there is 
no certain time of payment fixed by the note. To be negotiable a 
note must be payable at a time certain. The time of payment may 
be fixed by being named in the note, or made to depend upon some 
event which must certainly happen. In the instrument under con- 
sideration, a time and an event are named, either of which without 
the other would make certain the time of payment; so if both were 
used in connection to fix one time, as three years after demand, the 
note would be payable at a time certain. But they are used to des- 
ignate two separate times, at either of which the note may, and at 
either of which it may not, become payable. It is not negotiable as 
payable at the time named, because whether it will become payable 
at the expiration of three years is made to depend upon the uncer- 
tain event of a previous demand, and while the time is certain to 
come, it is uncertain whether the note will then become payable. It 
is not negotiable as payable upon the happening of a certain event 
within the three years, because it is not certain that a demand will 
be made, no demand being necessary to hold the maker, and the in- 
strument itself assuming that such demand may not be made. <A 
note payable at a future day certain, or earlier at the option of the 
maker or of a stranger, is not payable at a time certain and is not 
negotiable. Way v. Smith, 111 Mass. 523; Stults v. Szlva, 119 id. 
137. Mahoney v. Fitzpatrick. Mass. Sup. Co. 


WANT OF CONSIDERATION—EVIDENCE.—As between the immediate 
parties to a negotiable promissory note, while the note itself is Arzma 
facte evidence of the consideration, the question of consideration is 
alwavs open; and it is competent to the defendant to show, b 
parol, that there was no sufficient consideration, or that the consid- 
eration had failed, or that the paper had been given for accommo- 
dation merely. /ugersoll v. Martin, 58 Md. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. INDORSEMENT OF CHECKS. 


Several months ago we reviewed the decision of a federal district court 
against a western bank which was subjected on a bill of exchange issued for 
the benefit of a man styling himself Lord Beresford. The bill in question was 
drawn on Morton, Bliss & Co., and after having received it the payee started 
for New York. At X he concluded that he would, if possible, get the bill 
cashed, and he went into a bank for that purpose The bank required him 
to identify himself, and he did so, the person identifying him indorsing the 
bill. Beresford proved to be a swindler, and the indorser of the bill paid the 
amount of the draft to the X bank and brought a suit to recover the same 
of the bank which issued it. In reviewing the case we maintained that as the 
indorser put his name on the bill simply for the purpose of identifying the 
payee, he could not have been subjected by the X bank like an ordinary in- 
dorser. A ccrrespondent has recently written— 

I have never been able to feel satisfied with your opinion in the ‘ Beresford 
case.’ in the July, 1882, number, page forty-seven. You hold that as M in- 
dorsed the draft simply for identification, the X bank could not have recovered 
the amount from him if he had chosen to resist. 

Daniel ( Negotiable Insts. 34 ed. vol. I, § 719) says that an indorser cannot 
show by parol evidence ‘‘that his signature was written under that of the 
payee, merely in order to identify him,” and cites, among others, Central, L. J., 
Oct. 21, 1881, p. 317, and Stack v. Reach, S. C. of Indiana, Sept., 1881. 

I am quite sure that about a year ago I saw a decision which I am now un- 
able to find, to this effect : 

‘*An indorsement on a negotiable instrument is a written contract, and 
must be construed strictly, and parol evidence is inadmissible to explain or 
modify it.” 

Can the cases cited be what I saw, and are you correct in the view ex- 
pressed ? 

It seems necessary, therefcre, to add something on this point, though 
the decision in the Beresford case did not turn on this question. This was 
simply an incidental point that we touched in reviewing the case, but one 
which, as our correspondent says, is of great practical importance. 

First of all, it may be remarked, the citations from Damze/ and other sources 
are pérfectly sound law, but they do not apply to the question before us. 
There is no better authority than Daniel on questions of this kind, but the rule 
given by him, cited by our correspondent, refers to the indorsement of promis- 
sory notes and bills of exchange in the ordinary process of transfer. The in- 
dorsement of checks is sometimes a very different thing. The case of Stack v. 
Beach, to which our correspondent refers, related to a bill of exchange which 
was indorsed in the ordinary course of transfer, and the court very properly 
held that the indorser should not be permitted to show that he indorsed it for 
the purpose of identification. 
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But when a check is presented for payment its indorsement often has a different 
meaning. Morse says, ‘‘ A check may be indorsed with various effects, according 
to the intention of the indorser. If the indorsement be made animo indorsandi, 
with the intention of guarantying, it will bind the indorser as a guarantor substan- 
tially in like manner as the indorser of a promissory note is bound. But an in- 
dorsement not made azimo indorsandi, but for some other special purpose, will 
not bind the party to the liability of a guarantying indorser, at least as towards 
any person chargeable with notice of such special intention. He then refers 
to the case of Commercial Press vy. Crescent City National Bank, 26 La. Ann. 
744. In that case A indorsed a check in the firm style of ‘*B & C” ‘‘per A,’ 
and the cashier of the drawee bank required A to identify himself. A went 
out with the check and returned with it bearing the indorsement of D, and pre- 
sented it as furnishing a sufficient identification of himself. The check was 
paid. It finally appeared that A had, in fact, no authority to indorse the 
name of ‘‘B & C.”’ The court held that D by his indorsement had undertaken 
only to identify A. The reporter’s syllabus reads substantially thus: Where 
the indorser of a check indorses it for no other purpose than to identify the 
person who presents it to the bank, and who is in the habit of collecting for 
the parties to whose order the check is drawn, the responsibility of the in- 
dorser is as to the identity of the collector, but not as to his authority to sign 
the check for the parties to whose order it is given. The question is to be 
decided by taking into consideration in what manner and for what purpose he 
bound himself. For as he bound himself so will he fbe bound. 

In the Beresford case the fact is expressly stated that the object of the in- 
dorsement was to identify the holder of the draft. Perhaps the X bank might 
have subjected him as a partner in the fraud of the holder, but not as an ordi- 
nary indorser. If when a person is asked to identify the holder of a check in 
order to enable the latter to get the money thereon, and the identification is 
done by indorsing the instrument, a very palpable fraud might be perpetrated 
on him if the party paying the money could subject him as an ordinary indorser. 
Very clearly the identifier should be held in that capacity and in no other, and 
this is the doctrine maintained by the Louisiana tribunal. There certainly is no ‘ 
justice, nor do we believe there is any law, whereby a bank can subject an in- 
dorser, who indorses a check or other instrument presented for payment simply 
to identify the holder, in any other capacity than that in which he under. 
takes to serve. 


II. CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 


A bank issued a certificate of deposit to A, which was stolen by B, 
who, forging A’s signature, transferred it to C. The latter deposited jt 
with the bank which issued it, and after a time the forgery was discov- 
red, i 
; ra the bank recover of C in the event that it is obliged to pay A? if 

REPLY.—This inquiry grows out of one which appeared in the last num- : 
ber of the magazine. Another correspondent, while not doubting the cor- . 
rectness of our answer, adds, ‘‘as I understand it, C is responsible to the i 
bank. Every indorser guarantees the genuineness of the indorser from whom 1 
he receives the paper. Am I right?” The general rule is that ‘‘ where 
one pays money on forged paper by discounting or cashing it, he can al- 
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ways recover it back, provided he has not himself contributed materially to 
the mistake by his own fault or negligence, and provided that by an im- 
mediate or sufficiently early notice he enables the party to whom he has 
paid it to indemnify himself as far as possible.” Dan. om Neg. Inst., § 
1369. 

The only occasion for any doubt in this case is whether the bank was 
not negligent in receiving the certificate from C. The bank is presumed to 
know the signature of its depositors, and consequently knew the 
signature of A. Morse after discussing the rule existing between a bank 
and its depositors, adds, that in ‘‘questions arising between the bank and 
the person to whom the bank has made payment the rule is much less strin- 
gent. Of course, if the bank pays the forger, or any person cognizant of the 
forgery, it would be entitled to recover from him if it should have opportu- 
nity.” Banks and Banking, p. 353, 2d ed. The court went further than this 
in the case of Canal Bank v. Bank of Albany, 1 Hill 287, and there would 
seem to be no doubt as to the right of the bank to recover of C. See also 
Talbot v. Bank of Rochester, 1 Hill 295; Coggill v. American Exchange Bank, 
im. 2. 26s. 


Ill. PROTEST. , 


A note was thus indorsed: 
Crist & Larkin. 


12th National Bank, Jersey City. 
For Deposit. 
Pay C. J. Earl, Cashier, or order, for collection 
on account, 14th National Bank, N. Y. 
J. Gross, Cashier. 


Afterward the note was indorsed to the holder. Is the stamp of the 12th 
National Bank of Jersey City, an indorsement requiring a notice of protest, in 
the event of the dishonoring of the check? 

Rrp_y.—For several reasons that bank should be notified. Title is de- 
rived through it, that bank is interested in its payment, its name appears as 
a party to it. There can be no mistake made in sending notice to it. 


IV. PROTEST. 
A note was thus indorsed : 
S. B. Johnson & Co. 
Pay William Jones, Cashier, or order, for collection for account First Na- 
tional Bank, Pokopog, N. Y 


Credit First National Bank, Dobsontown. 
William Jones, Cashier. 


In protesting a note thus indorsed, should a notice be sent to the First Na- 
tional Bank, Pokopog, N. Y., as second indorser, or should it be sent to the 
cashier of the bank? 

REPLY.—Either form would answer the law. Notice to the agent of a 
party for the general conduct of his business is the same as if given to the 
principal in person. Notice to the cashier of a bank, is notice to the bank it- 
self. He acts for it, represents it in transacting its general business. Any act 
done by him within the general scope of the business and on behalf of the 
bank is the act of the bank. In the case of the Bank of United States v. Davis, 
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2 Hill 451, it was decided that where a bill of exchange was indorsed by a 
cashier, though only for the purpose of transmitting it for collection, he be- 
came a *‘ party” to it in the sense of the statute which makes a ‘notarial cer- 
tificate of notice of presentment and non-payment to ‘‘parties’’ admissible as 
evidence of such notice, the certificate was evidence of notice having been 
given to the cashier, and, therefore, to the bank, since the subject-matter fell 
within the scope of his agency. 


— 4 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Political Economy. By FRANcIS A. WALKER. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co., 1883. I2mo. pp. 490. (American Science Series, No. 5.) 

Standing in the front rank of American economists, with the advantage as 
Superintendent of the National Census to acquire economic facts, we had rea- 
son, to expect much from the author in the present work. Nor are we disap- 
pointed. Everywhere new facts, reasonings, and deductions appear, and the 
work will doubtless prove as useful to the reader as it is highly creditable to 
the author. 

Of course, the field has been plowed over many times, but it can be made 
to yield new and better fruit whenever touched by the hand of the diligent 
cultivator. Mr. Lowe was certainly wrong when he said, at the Adam Smith 
centenary dinner a few years ago, that the main work of political economy was 
done. This department of knowledge is in its infancy and not its maturity, 
and the important body of fresh facts and ideas which Gen, Walker has con- 
tributed to it is proof of the erroneousness of Mr. Lowe’s statement. 

The author fitly begins with a discussion of the character and logical method 
of political economy, and we most heartily commend this chapter to that class 
of sincere, but not altogether well-informed, writers who descant so earnestly on 
the selfishness of political economy. Elsewhere, in reviewing M. Laveleye’s re- 
cent work on political economy, we have said something more on this point. 
There certainly is need of setting political economy before the world in a clear 
light—its methods and its object. Gen. Walker is deeply imbued with Cairne’s 
work on Method which, so far as we know, evinces a more complete mastery 
of the subject than any other in our language. 

Gen. Walker has followed the old order in the first four divisions of his 
work—production, exchange, distribution, and consumption. This seems to be 
the best order; and the author has shown more wisdom in sticking to it be- 
cause it is the best, than he would have shown in trying to make another or- 
der less perfect for the sake of adding to the originality of the work. In these 
four parts he gives us the science of political economy, but he has added a 
fifth part, entitled ‘‘some applications of economic principles,” in which the art 
of political economy is set forth. 

We have not space to describe the work further except to say that the style 
is clear and easy, though now and then the author cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to lighten his pages by introducing a ‘‘sorry old nag,” ( page 84) the 
good taste of which may be questioned. A sorry old nag is always ahd every- 
where a somewhat unpleasant animal to gaze at, and especially in a didactic 
work on political economy. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





** Notes on the Money Market.??—Attention is invited to the enlarged 
scope of this department of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. It now presents a 
comprehensive review, commercial as well as financial, of the past month. 
The prudent banker watches all signs that may affect the prosperity of his 
customers, and we trust that. this careful and impartial summary may prove of 
advantage as well as of interest to our readers. 


OPERATION OF THE SILVER LAw.—The Director of the Mint has pre- 
pared a very interesting statement of the operation of the Silver law dur- 
ing the calendar year 1882. The total increase of the coinage of silver 
dollars has been $27,574,100. Only $3,117,195 have gone into circulation, 
while only $6,128,340 have been put out in the form of silver certificates. 
The remainder. $ 19,297,565 remain, as the Director naively remarks, ‘‘ for 
distribution.” The Treasury held on January 1, 94,016,842 of silver dollars, 
of which $68,443,660 were to redeem certificates. It is a very pretty 
problem to calculate how long we shall have to go on adding $20,000,000 
or so a year to our uncurrent coin in the Treasury in order to check the 
fall in the price of silver. We began with the silver dollar worth about eighty- 
six cents; we have coined $ 133,000,000, and the silver dollar is now worth 
eighty-one cents. 


NATIONAL POSTAL TELEGRAPH.—Mr,. Anderson, of Kansas, an anti-monopo- 
list, has introduced a bill into the lower House of Congress to establish a Gov- 
ernment postal telegraph. The bill provides for issuing bonds for $ 3,000,000, 
redeemable in twenty years, and payable in thirty years at three per cent., 
$ 300,000 to be retained each year, to be applied to the redemption of bonds. 
The main line is to extend from Portland, Maine, to Topeka, Kansas, with 
branches to all points which it may be deemed advisable to reach. Offices are 
first to be established only in carrier post-offices, and then, if considered feasi- 
ble by the Postmaster-General, in smaller offices, with the proviso that if the 
receipts are insufficient to meet the expenditures, the postmaster at the office 
where the deficiency occurs shall make good the deficiency. The uniform rate 
of twenty-five cents for ten words will be the tariff, unless the Postmaster-Gene- 
ral, because of competition or other causes, shall deem it advisable to reduce 
the rate. The Postmaster-General is further authorized to withhold part of the 
bonds from the market for five years, in order that they may be sold to pay 
the interest on those sold if the receipts during that period are not sufficient to 
pay interest. The bill is designed to establish a postal telegraph system 
similar to that of England, without the expenditure of a single dollar by the 
Government of the United States, and it is believed by the framer that long 
before the expiration of the thirty years a ten-cent rate of tariff will be the 
rule all over the United States. 


MoNEY ORDERS SENT ABROAD.—An idea of the vast amount of money 
annually sent abroad, by money order, may be gleaned from the fact that, from 
New York alone, there were sent last year to Great Britain $ 3,080,733 ; to 
Germany, $2,295,000; to France, $112,000, and over $700,000 to other 
countries, In the same time over $3,000,000 was received from European - 
countries by money order. 
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BANK DeEposiTors’ LIABILITY.—A _ decision of considerable interest to 
Savings-bank depositors has just been handed down by the Albany County 
General Term of the Supreme Court, in the suit of the People of the 
State against the Mechanics and Traders’ Savings Institution. ‘The case came 
before the Court on appeal from a decision of the Special Term, denying a 
creditor’s right to be paid before depositors. The bank became insolvent in 
1877. Mr. Best was appointed receiver to wind it up and distribute the 
assets among the depositors. Mr. Sistare, after a long and expensive 
litigation, obtained a judgment against the bank for about $gooo. Mr. Best 
insisted that Sistare should share with depositors in a pro rata distribution. 
Mr. Sistare claimed a preference and demanded payment in full. The Spe- 
cial Term sustained the receiver and Mr. Sistare appealed. The decision 
just rendered declares Mr. Sistare’s right to be paid in full. The ground is 
that Mr. Sistare being a creditor, had no interest in the earnings of the 
bank and should not suffer losses, while the depositors, being entitled to interest 
on their deposits, should bear all the losses. 


Dry Goops BAank.—On a petition of its Directors, the Supreme Court ‘ 
dissolved the Dry Goods Bank on December 4, 1879, and appointed William 
P. Brintnall as the receiver of its property and affairs. Receiver Brintnall 
petitioned for discharge from his duties two weeks ago, and Judge Lawrence, 
in Supreme Court, Chambers, appointed Mr. Edward Patterson as Referee to 
pass upon the Receiver’s accounts. The Referee reported that the accounts 
were correct, and that he found that the receiver had in his possession 
the sum of $ 33,414.08 left after the payment of all the bank’s debts. 
Judge Lawrence made an order recently discharging Receiver Brintnall from 
his trust after he shall have declared a dividend of 3 26.100 per cent. 
upon the bank’s capital stock. The order directs Receiver Brintnall to pay 
over to the City Chamberlain the money representing dividends not claimed 
by stockholders or their representatives, 


ARKANSAS.—The Merchants’ National Bank of Little Rock has now a capital 
of $250,000, with a surplus and undivided profits of $60,000. It has pros- 
pered steadily under the efficient management of its officers, among whom are 
Hon. Logan H. Roots, President; Wm. B. Wait, Vice-President, and P. K. 
Roots, Cashier. 

LOANS IN GEORGIA.—A single Georgia firm, representing Northern capital, 
has loaned within a year $1,000,000 on Georgia farms, and is still loaning 
at the rate of $100,000 a month. Interest is paid on these loans at the 
rate of eight per cent., and ten per cent. commission included. This looks 
bad to an outsider, but, in the words of a Georgia contemporary, ‘‘ it is 
much better than the old system, under which the farmers ran an account 
and paid an average of fifty-four per cent. interest on the supplies and 
fertilizers they bought.” A farmer who bought $2000 worth of supplies 
paid the commission merchant $ 3000, while he pays the money-lender less 
than $2400. To one he mortgaged his crop—to the other his land. When 
the Georgia farmer raises his own corn, wheat, bacon and other provisions 
that he cannot get along without, and pays for what he buys with money 
that he has earned, he will be on a sound financial basis, and not before. He 
is on a dangerous down grade as long as he adheres to the system of mort- 
gaging either the land or the crops. 


NEw YorkK BANKS.—Superintendent Hepburn, of the Bank Department of 
tlfis State, in his annual report, states that the number of banks of discount 
and deposit in operation under the laws of New York are seventy-six, with 
an aggregate capital of $18,805,700. and surplus funds of $5,700,400, The 
total number of State banks in 1880 was sixty-eight, five new banks being 
organized in the past year. At the close of the fiscal year, September 30, 
1882, the aggregate resources were $ 122,563,400; and at that date the Su- 
perintendent held, in trust for various associations and trust companies, 
$ 1,214,658. Of this amount, $53,536 was held as security for the redemption 
of outstanding circulation yet redeemable, $1,000,446 for trust companies, 
and $86,276 subject to the orders of its owners. 
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MICHIGAN.—The capital of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ National Bank, 
Detroit, is now $500,000. Its officers are Theodore H. Hinchman, President ; 
D.. Whitney, Vice-President, and Frederick W. Hayes, Cashier. This bank 
invites correspondence and will give prompt attention to collections. 


SMALL NoTeEs,—The rapid decrease of the number of National-bank notes of 
the denominations of one dollar and two dollars will soon enable the Gov- 
ernment to discover just what percentage of the total issue has _ been 
lost or destroyed. None of these notes have been issued since January 
1, 1879, when the value of those outstanding was nearly $8,000,000. 
The value of bank notes of these denominations now outstanding is less than 
$ 1,000,000, but while the number of these notes has decreased, the num- 
ber of legal tenders of the same denominations has increased more than 
$ 12,000,000, the total being nearly $53,000,000. These facts may be in- 
teresting in connection with the fortunes of the silver dollar. The loss by 
wear and tear in the circulation of banks whose charters have been discon- 
tinued has been found to be about three-fourths of one per cent. 


St. Louis BANKs.—The following is the statement of the eighteen State 
banks on the 15th December, 1882, and six National banks on the 30th De- 
eember, 1882, compared with statement of 31st December, 1851, compiled by 


E. Chase, Manager of the Clearing House. 
15th and 30th 


























31st Dec., 1881. Dec., 1882. Differences. 

Capital and Surplus........$11,696,063 . $13,492,964 .. Imncrease.. $1,796,901 
Savings and Time Deposits. 7,863,391 . 8,901,522. - w= 445 
Current Deposits.......... 35,479,737. - 32,827,489 .. Decrease.. 2,652,248 
a 1,448,590 . 632,850 .. ~ ) te 815,740 

PRIN ov cccceens $ 56,487,781 $ 55,854,825 ‘6 4. =$632,956 
Bonds to Secure Circulation. 1,610,0co . 710,c00. ~=.._+~Decrease.. 900,000 
Good Loans and Bonds.... 41,578,226 . 39,598,252... es . Seen 
Cash, Checks and Exchange = §,99¢,551_ 7,599,187. .. Imcrease.. 1,696,036 
Cash, Coin and Currency.. 6,276,348 . 6,627,158 .. a, 350,810 
Real Estate and other Assets 1,032,656 . 1,020,228 .. Decrease.. 12.428 

ee —eeead $ 56,487,781 $ 55,854,825 " .. $632,956 


. NORTH CAROLINA.—Messrs. Wm. H. S. Burgwyn & Co., have established 
at Henderson, Vance County, a banking house, for the transacting of a general 
banking, exchange, and collection business, Mr. R. L. Daingerfield is their 
Cashier. Among iheir correspondents are the Importers and Traders’ National 
Bank, New York, and Messrs, J. J. Nicholson & Sons, Baltimore. 

Ou1I0.—A _ new organization called the National Bank of Elyria, will begin 
business in that city, February 26th, with a capital of $150,000. The officers 
elected are Heman Ely, President; Henry k. Mussey, Vice-President; John 
W. Hulbert, Cashier. They have each a record of successful experience in 
banking, Mr. Hulbert having been Cashier since 1856, and from 1863 of the 
First National Bank of Elyria, which goes into liquidation on expiration of its 
charter, February 24. The officers of the latter remain as before. 

The President of the old bank, Mr. Elijah De Witt, has been a bank Presi- 
dent since 1848, first of the Lorain Branch of the State Bank of Ohio until 1864, 
then of its successor, the First National Bank of Elyria, and now at the age of 
eight-three, is in the bank every day. Failing eyesight has, however, com: 
pelled him to decline official position in the new bank. 


Delaware.—Mr. W. D. Heim, President of the Delaware County National 
Bank, Delaware, Ohio, died on January 8th, at the age of seventy years. 

Mr. Sidney Moore, Cashier of that bank from its first organization, and also 
of its predecessor, the Delaware County Bank, has been fitly elected to the 
Presidency, and Mr, William Little appointed Cashier. 


PHILADELPiiftA.—The Tradesmen’s National Bank of Philadelphia, formerly 
having a capital of $ 400,000, has increased its capital and surplus to $ 1,000,000. 
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HIsTorRY OF A COIN.—A coin is in itself a history. There was once a lost 
city which owes its place to a coin. For over a thousand years no one knew 
where Pandosia was. History told us that at Pandosia King Pyrrhus collected 
those forces with which he overran Italy, and that he established a mint 
there; but no one could put their finger on Pandosia. Eight years ago a coin 
came under the shaip eyes of a numismatist. There were the letters Pandosia 
inscribed on it, but, what was better, there was an: emblem, indicative of a 
well-known river, the Crathis. Then everything was revealed with the same 
certainty as if the piece of money had been an atlas, and Pandosia, the mythi- 
cal city, was at once given its proper position in Bruttium. Now, a coin may 
be valuable for its artistic merit, but when it elucidates a doubtful point in 
history or geopraphy its worth is very much enhanced. This silver coin, which 
did not weigh over a quarter of a dollar, because it cleared up the mystery of 
Pandosia, was worth to the British Museum $1000, the price they paid. 


HIDDEN TREASURE,—While an old house in the Rue Vielle du Temple, 
Paris, was being demolished a few weeks ago, a mass of hidden treasure wag 
brought to light. In a copper jar were found 7822 gold pieces of an intrinsic 
value of more than $20,oco. Many of them are exceedingly rare. Two work- 
men made the discovery, and, according to French law, they were entitled 
to one-half the value of the coins, which was,promptly paid them by the owner 
of the house. No sooner had they received their money than they took their 
departure and indulged themselves in a long carouse. After they had recovered 
from their dissipation, they set about digging among the foundation at night, by 
the light of a lantern, in the hope of finding another mass of treasure. Of 
course they found nothing. In a day or two they disappeared from Paris and 
have been heard from no more. The old house was erected in the fourteenth 
century and had been occupied by a Superintendent of Finance. 


AUSTRALASIAN DEBTs.—In a paper read before the Royal Colonial Society 
recently, it was said that though the debt of the Australasian colonies had in- 
creased in the past twenty years, the progress of the colonies has been 
more than equal to the growth of the liabilities. Of the nearly one hundred 
million pounds borrowed by the colonies, nine-tenths has been expended on 
railways, telegraphs, and other public works, and immigration. Not one-fourth 
of the debt is left on which the interest is not actually earned. The revenues 
have increased enormously since 1860. The paper further asserted that more 
than one-third of the whole revenue is raised by taxation, while the colonies 
derive four times as much revenue from customs per head as is raised in Eng- 
land, six times as much as in France, ten times as much as in Germany, and 
nearly three times as much as in the United States. The annual charge of 
their debt in proportion to the revenue is much lighter than in most of the 
great countries of Europe. Comparing the volume of trade with population, 
statistics show that one Australasian colonist does as much trade as two English- 
men, four Frenchmen, five Germans, six Americans, or eight Italians; and the 
further claim, modest enough surely after all this, is put forth that Australasia 
is worth more to the English manufacturers than America, France, or 
Germany. 


AUSTRIAN SILVER IMPORTATIONS FROM FRANCE.—The Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse declares the recent importations of silver into Austria from France to be 
the result of operations which began some months back. A well-known firm, 
which had engaged to coin 20,000,000f. of silver money for Morocco, had a 
large amount of silver florins (from three to four millions) forwarded from 
Vienna, where they were purchased at one half per cent. below the London 
parity for the white metal. These florins were deposited at the Bank of 
France, which made the necessary advances at the rate of one per cent. per 
annum. Now that the importation of silver from London to Austria offers a 
margin of two and one-half per cent. this firm has withdrawn the florins, 
in order to send them back to Vienna, it being to its advantage to purchase in 
London, at an inferior price, the amount of silver of which: it may stand in 
need to carry out its contract with Morocco. 
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RICHEST MAN IN MExIco.—The richest man in Mexico is declared to be 
an Irishman named Patricio Milmo, whose possessions are valued at $ 10,000,000, 
He lives on a high tableland comprising about 400,000 acres, which is some 
3500 feet high, the sides of it being rocky and perpendicular. His residence 
is a handsome stone structure furnished in royal fashion. Several times he has 
been captured by brigands and been compelled to pay from $10,000 to $25,000 
ransom. Recently he caused the approaches to this piece of tableland to be so 
altered as to convert the place into a sort of citadel, accessible only by a nar- 
row path, which is obstructed by an iron gate of enormous proportions, 


SPECIE SHIPMENTS TO INDIA.—A recent foreign exchange has the following 
in relation to the recent large imports of gold and silver into India: ‘‘ The 
overpowering disposition, which India has always shown in prosperous times, to 
absorb the precious metals is illustrated in the official returns, showing the im- 
ports into the dependency during the three months ended 3oth June last. 
Within the last three months the total receipts from foreign countries of gold 
and silver were £5 597.700, against £ 1,863,464 during the corresponding 
period in 1881. Of the former amount, not less than £ 3,611,991 consisted of 
silver, against only £ 881,294 imported during the same three months in 1881. 
Whence was this large increase of about £ 2,700,000 derived? About £1,- 
100,000 came from the United Kingdom, but less than £ 1,242,856 was derived 
from Italy, not a single rupee hawing been received from that country during 
this period last year. It appears, therefore, that Italy is getting rid of the 
surplus silver occasioned by the change to a gold standard by exporting it to 
India. It cannot be said, however, that the quantity hitherto sent has been 
very large, and it does not seem to be increasing, the receipts of Italian 
silver during June having re ched only £105,200. The imports of gold into 
India during the three months in question reached £ 1,985,709, against 
£ 982,170 in 1881. Of the increase thus shown, rather more than one-half 
came from the United Kingdom, about £ 250,000 from Australia, and the rest 
mainly from China. 





OBITUARY. 


The Hon, JoHN B. Howe, of La Grange County, Indiana, died at his 
residence in Lima, on January 23d. Mr Howe was formerly President of the 
La Grange Bank of Lima, and has for half a century been a prominent and 
honored citizen of the State. He was an accomplished banker, thoroughly 
conversant with the theory, principles and practice of this profession, as well as 
of the law. A deep and original thinker, he had studied closely the science of 
money, and upon this subj-ct has written several books, which have been re- 
viewed in this Magazine. A gentleman of high sense of honor, and a _ con- 
scientious Christian, he will long be remembered by a wide circle of friends. 


The Hon. GEORGE C. BURDETT, President of the Central National Bank of 
Troy, N. Y., died in his home in that city on pany 22. 

Mr. Burdett was born in Grafton, Vt., sixty-five years ago. His first mer- 
cantile venture was at Whitehall, where he entered the grocery business. Later 
he was engaged in transportation and milling. Mr. Burdett removed to Troy 
about 1850, and in 1868 engaged in the manufacture of stoves. In addition to 
the buildings and foundries used in Troy, the firm of Burdett, Smith & Co. 
conducted a large branch house in Chicago. 

In 1864 Mr. Burdett was chosen Vice-President of the Central National Bank, 
and in 1874 its President. He also held during his life a number of positions 
of public trust and honor, State as well as city. In addition to the pecuniary 
success which crowned his business efforts, he leaves behind the more endur- 
ing monument of a good name. He will long be remembered as a kind em- 
ployer, who fostered the best interests of his workmen. His kindness to the 
poor and unfortunate was not ostentatious, but it was none the less ready, and 
many an unheralded deed of a kind heart can be recalled to testify to the 
worth of George C. Burdett. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from Fanuary No., page 557-) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
New YoRK CITY...... ee 
$ 500,000 W. A. Pullman, /r. Stuart G. Nelson, Cas. 
> eee Jefferson County Bank.. Imp. & Tra. Nat’l B’k. 
Levi M. Smith, .?r. Gc Smith, Cas. 
» _.. GrandJunction. Bank of Grand Junction . * United States Nat’l Bank. 
(S. G. Crandall.) 
w .. Trinidad ..... Tailor & Brown..... “wth. - | semmenewes 
DAKOTA Larimore...... ee ee 
$50,000 Andrew J. Bowne, Pr. Charles A. Bowne, Cas. 
a> = ere ei Tees a, cs + seseadoecdwe 
$ 100,000 Solva Brintnall, Pr. Henry G. Brainard, Cas. 
» .. Adeline ....... ore 
Iowa... Des Moines.... Union navenge cscs... eeewcesocsos 
$ 50 0,000 M. Casady, Pr. J. W. Geneser, Cas. 
a _ Estherville. .... Emmet Sasa Bank..... Traders’ Bank, Chicago. 
(Hin man & Schleiter.) 
w ., Fort Dodge.... Fort Dodge Loan & Trust Co. _................ 
C. C. Carpenter, Pr. Chas. A. More, Sec 
6 oo BRORSISEM. 60060. Hallam, Reed & Co...... First Nat’l B’k, Chicago. 
« .. Pleasantville... Citizens’ Bank........... na ceeeeeeeee 
Miles Jordan, Pr. E. Ed. Wright, Cas. 
» _.. Van Horn..... Benton County Bank..... =§=§--_——wevecceccece 
ore Owenton...... First National Bank...... .  ceececescecs 
$ 63,000 J. W. Johnson, Pr. N. H. Witherspoon, Cas. 
Mass... Boston ........ Hatch & Foote .......... Hatch & Foote. 
Micu. . Bad Axe....... TEE icccccee i.  . deensesenaws 
W . Midland City.. First National Bank...... p. & Tra. Nat’l B’k. 
— 000 6=6CMilton P. Anderson, Pr. William D. ‘eek, Cas. 
4 65 ss 6 & SR > ERR Gédecuces  .. . Sedewnvicon 
ee Versailles... .... Bank of Versailles....... Amer. Exchange Nat’! B’k. 
$ 5,000 Peter G. Woods, Pr. Will. L. Stephens, Cas. 
NEB.... Central City... D. Martin & Co.......... dieeiiacaniitee 
ea eee Adams National Bank.... Imp. & Tra. Nat’l B’k. 
$ 50,000 Willis A. Waite, Py. G. W. Hannahs, Cas. 
ee : cdeeenas Lima National Bank..... Third National Bank, 
$ 100,000 Silas W. Moore, Pr. Frank L. ange. Cas. 
@ oo Bhyria....csee. National Bank of Elyria. . Imp. & Tra. Nat’l B’k. 
$ 150,000 Heman Ely, Pr. J. W. Hulbert, Cas, 
OREGON Baker City..... Pe ccs. -- . | :gikewenensens 
$50,0c0 D. P. Thompson, Pr. Rollin J. Reeves, Cas. . 
PENN... Christiana..... ee PO a 
$ 50,000 Samuel Slokom, Pr. William H. Sproul, Cas. 
© fs Dcctpeceses ce ee er 
$50,000 Joseph W. Walker, Pr. C. Himes, Cas. 
» .. West Chester.. Farmers’ National Bank.. Donnell, Lawson & Seen. 
$ 100,00C Samuel Butler, Pr. William Dowlin, Cas. 
Tar... oie... rE Ge incccce . ... Butwnsecness 
J.N. we Pr. T. W. Brents, Cas. 
Texas... Austin......... A, P. Wooldridge... ii Cae etait 
er Charlottesville. Bank of Albemarle....... B’k New York N. B. A. 
S. V. Southall, Pv. G. Peyton, Cas. 
Man.... Gladstone...... eS ee otes 
: «9 Ssees ests ee errr 
» .. Portage la Pr.. McEwan, Dunsford& Co. =n eeu c eee 


@ 2 ROBIDA .cccccce Canadian Bank of Commerce. _............ 





CHANGES OF PRES 


NEw YORK CITY, Mercantile 
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IDENT AND CASHIER. 


( Monthly List, continued from Fanuary No., page 555.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. 


National Bank. 
7] National Shoe and 


Leather Bank. | Henry M. Knapp, Cas.. 


, 

; 
Logan C, Murray, V. P.. 
“ United States Nat’l Bk. Soke G. Sherman, Cas.. 
Henry M. Hoyt, jr., 4.C. 


. Corn Exchange Bank.. William A. Nash, Pr.. 


. Savings and Loan Society, 
San Francisco. 


Alameda. 


Hartford. 


. First National Bank, Canton. 


W. O. Hipwell, 4. C.. 
. Greene County Nat’! Bank, 
Carrollton. ) 


. Workingmen’s Banking Co. 
Fast St. ‘Louis. Joseph Yoch, /r 


.. First Nat’l B’k, Greenville..... R. H. Northcott, Cas.... 

. Salem National Bank, Salem.. JamesS. Martin, Pr..... 
C. A. O. McClellan, P»... 
Guy Plumb, V. /’....... 
W. H. McIntyre, Cas..... 


. First National Bank, Auburn. 
W. McIntyre, 4. C.. 


_—_ - 


. German National Bank, 


National State Bank John T. Remey, Pr..... 
Burlington ie OS et 
£2 S ee 


we oe : 


. First National Bank, Abilene. 


. Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, } John A. Randall, Pr..... 
Newton. | G. W. Witter, Cas....... 
Ba A te i ccns soned 
. First National Bank, Topeka. 4 J. W. Redden, V. P.... 
F. G. Willard, 4. C.... 


Covington City National Bank. J. D. Shutt, Pr.... ... 


. Farmers and Traders’ Bank, 
Shelbyville. 
. First National B’k, Stanford.. 


John A. Middelton, Pr.. 


ew Orleans. 
First National Bank, 
Baltimore. 


Jgseph A. Sprigg, Pr 


- State National _, William P. Nicholls, 4.C. J. E. Jarreau.* 


* Deceased. 


William P. St. John, Pr. 
Fred’k B. Schenck, Cas.. 
John M. Crane, esa 


Horace Davis, Pr...... 
.. First National Bank, Conrad Liese, }v...... 

Dell Linderman, State 
. Bank of San Juan, Alamosa... H. I. Ross, Cas........ 


. First National Bank, C. S. Gillette, PY....200% 
J. Hi. Rmbeet, Ces...... 

.. First Nat’l B’k, New Milford... Henry S. Mygatt, Cas.. 
. Winsted National Bank........ De Wee GED, BP cece 0 


Mark Ward, Cas......... 
A. ©. Bate, 4. C.scce 


Merch, Nat’l B’k, Savannah.... George L. Cope, Pr..... 


W. C.D. Grannis, Pr... 
Union Nat’! Bank, Chicago. A B. Farwell, V. P..... 


{ Ornan Pierson, Cas..... 
- East St. Louis Bank.......... Henry Jackeisch, Pr.... 


Philip C. Decker, V. 2... 
Evansville. } Henry L. Cook, Cas... 


J. E. Bonebrake, P..... 


In place of 
W. P. St. John. 
A. V. Stout. 
. J. M. Crane. 
L. C. Murray. 


. W. A. Falls. 


J. Brickell. 


L. Jenks. 
W. B. Clement. 


E. H. Crosby. 
C. S. Gillette. 


. H. Ives. 


J. G. Wetmore. 
A. C. Eaton. 
H. Brigham .* 


C. T. Wheeler. 
W. C. D. Grannis. 


R. Pierson. 
T. Winstanley. 
R. J. Whitney. 


M. V. Denny. 
J. J. Bennett. 
G. Plumb. 

C. A.O. McClellan. 
W. McIntyre. 


eneneeoeenee 


P. C. Decker. 

E. D. Rand. 

J. C. Peasley. 

J. T. Remey. 

J. Johntz. 

A. W. Rice. 

O. H. Woodard. 
C. R. Munger. 
T. Curran. 


J. W. Stevenson. 
. J. L. Caldwell. 


. John J. McRoberts, Cas.. J. W. McAlister. 


. J. S. Norris.* 
William E. Hooper, V.P. 











. Boston National Bank, 


Bank and Place. 


Boston. 1 


. Continental Nat’] B’k, « 


.. Everett National Bank, 
.- Hamilton Nat’l Bank, “ 
. First National Bank, 


Cambridgeport. ) 


.. Hingham National Bank...... 
. Orange National Bank, 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


Elected. In place of 
Semen ee. Te, Fe. Pesce ss eanseeces 
DD. He. Feaiiett, Cae... ..0c J. H. Bouvé. 
William T. Hart, Pr..... O. Ditson. 
Phineas Pierce, V.P...... W. T. Hart. 
John H. Reynolds, Cas.. G. E. Carr.* 
rs 4 St Se S. S. Blanchard. 


( D. vu. Chamberlin, Pr... B. Tilton. 


Frank R. Hilliard, Cas... J. S. Tileston. 
) James H. Waite, P. P... A. J. Clark. 


Orange. r Warren M. King, Cas.... J. H. Waite. 
MICH... Home National Bank, } 
Fast Saginaw. ( A. Goes ete nesce 
MINN... Amer. Exchange B’k, Duluth... James C. Hunter, 4. C.. _......... 
w .,, First National Bank, Stillwater. Frank M. Prince, Cas.... F. A. Seymour. 
u . St. Croix Valley Savings : 
Siva, Selnater. t Frank M. Prince, Cas.... F. A. Seymour. 
Mo..... Fifth National Bank, Louis Espenscheid, V. P. __..... ee 
St. Louis. } C. C. Crecelius, Cas..... T. Koch.* 
u . La Plata Savings Bank........ W. T. Gilbraith, Pr. .... G. N. Sharp. 
J Citi ’ Bank. M hi > {& * © eee oe 
ae a, ss) Mile Cowen, 4. C.......C. F. Sandon 
« .. Randolph County B’k, Moberly. B. R. White, Cas....... . W. J. Hallack. 
# .. Savannah Savings Institution.. Gilbert McDaniel, Cas. .. C. C. Somerville. 
" . Bank of Warrensburg......... William P. Hunt, Cas.... J. H. Kinsel. 
NEB.... Richardson County Bank, i J. L. Slocum, Pr M. S. Smalle 
alls City. ; J. 0. i Pe tienene ™ * y. 
» .. Bank of Polk County, Osceola. C. B. Shaefer, 4ct’g Cas. —s........ ss 
N.H.... Souhegan National Bank, § C.S. Averill, Pr......... R. R. Howison. 
Milford. ; John Marvell, V. P...... C. S. Averill. 
N. J.... Union Nat’l B’k, Mt. Holly.... S. L. Tomlinson, Cas;... W. I. Emley. 
« ., First National Bank, Paterson. E. T. Bell, Cas.......... A. Fardon. 
# .. Mechanics’ Nat’) B’k, Trenton. D. P. Forst, Pr..........  cenncece 
N. Y.... Cambridge Valley Nat’l B’k, j D. M. Westfall, Pr...... M. D. Hubbard. 
Cambridge. { Berry Long, V. P........ D. M. Westfall. 
” . First Nat’l B’k, Canandaigua.. H. B. Ferguson, Cas. .G. N. Williams. 
w .. First Nat’] B’k, Johnstown.... James Younglove. Pr.. .. Rene, i 
“ 
" . Highland National Bank, | LW. Fn P y= eon y Rng 
Newburgh. ) Arthur Wilson C “aaa M CB ; 
i CP sees . C. Belknap. 
w .. Poughkeepsie National Bank.. John G. Boyd, Pr....... S.M. Buckingham. 
" . Manufacturers’ National B’k, | George P. Ide, Pr....... H. E. Weed. 
Troy. | Henry Morrison, V. P... P. D. Cowee. 
Ou10... Ashtabula National Bank, Pe rs SN, Bi vc accue L. W. Smith 
Ashtabula. } M, G. Dick, V. P........ P. F. Good 
w _., First National B’k, Cardington. E, J. Vaughan, Cas...... == see eens 
» ., Ohio National B’k, Cleveland. Henry C. Ellison, Cas... _........ 
» _.. Fourth Nat’l B’k, Columbus... Charles H. Frisbie, Py... W. S. Ide. 
M . Delaware County Nat’! B’k, Sidney Moore, Pr........ W. D. Heim.* 
Delaware. } William Little, ee S. Moore. 
” . Merchants’ National Bank, 1: Reed V. Boice, ee W. O. Parker 
Toledo. { Frederick Eaton, V. P... «wwe wee 
{ Daniel L.’Rhoads, Pr.... T. J. B. Rhoads. 
PENN... National B’k of Boyerstown. 1 Daniel B, Boyer, V. P....  .eceesee 
« .. First National Bank, Braddock. Jesse H. Lippincott, Pr.. P. C. Knox. 
” . Jefferson County Nat’l B’k { J. B. Henderson, F¥..... secccee 
Brookville. )} Ed. A. Lite, Cas... 2000 J. B. Henderson, 
» _,, First National Bank, Corry ... H. O. Lakin, Pr......... A. Davis. 
" . First National B’k, Pittsburgh. Alexander Nimick, Sp * 2 oe Slee 
William N. Riddle opkins, 
e .. Penn Bank, ' G. L. Reiber, Cas.._.... W. N. Riddle. 
uw . Watsontown National Bank, { Thompson Bower, Pr... J. G. Durham, 
Watsontown. | J. B. Leinbach, V. ?.... T. Bower. 
R, I.... Fifth Nat’l B’k, Providence.... Wm. R. Dunham, Cas... A. G. Stillwell. 
TENN .. Third National Bank, D. E. Rees, Pr.....ccces J. H. Warner. 
Chattanooga. | J. P. Smartt, V. P....... D. E. Rees. 





* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
TEXAS.. First National Bank, R. S. Rollins, V. P...... ee we vee 
Gainesville. | William Worsham, Cas.. —s.. se wees 
UTAH .. Deseret National Bank, | H. S. Eldredge, Pr...... W. H_ Hooper.* 
Salt Lake City. ; Wm. Jennings, V. P.... H.S. Eld  ricge. 
Ne Brandon National Bank....... W. F, Goott, Cas.... 00 F __., Briggs. 
# .. Caledonia National Bank, {| James W. Simpson, Pr..  —s ws ee wees 
Danville. John A. Farrington, V. P. N. Stocker. 
_ Planters’ Nat’! B’k, Richmond. James B. Pace. Pr...... C. E. Whitlock. 
w .,. Shenandoah County Bank, j{ B. P. Newman, /?7r...... M. Walton. 
Woodstock. . i as Wat eicae —~ aeeeeees 
WiIs.... Manufacturers’ Nat’l B’k, 
Appleton. i GR GR tccesecss «sR See 
«4 .. Second National Bank, Beloit. J. B. Gordon, V. P..... S. H. Slaymaker. 
~” _.. First National Bank, Madison. M. E. Pee, O. Pence A. Proudfit. 
Wyom.. Stock Growers’ Nat’l B’k, { Thomas Sturgis, Pr..... - J. M. Carey. 


Cheyenne. } William C. Lane, V. P.. T. Sturgis. 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from Fanuary No., page 557+) 


NEW YORK CITY....... Alley & Dowd; dissolved. New firm. Same style. 

me" ie * S éesasd Bouvier & Wallace; dissolved. 
” ” 7 sesusse Closson & Hays; dissolved. New firm. Style same. 
re S  sosves W. E. Connor & Co.; dissolved, Limited partnership 


formed. Style same. Special capital $250,000 to 
January 1, (885. 

” u e° gemeikd M. E. De Rivas & Co.; dissolved. Limited partnership 
formed. Special capital $50,000 to December 31, 


1884. 

" OME de Drexel, aa Co.; admit George C. Thomas, Edward 
T. Stotesbury, and James W. Paul, Jr., in New York, 
Philadelphizs, and Paris. 


” “ ee Humbert Bros.; dissolved. Now two firms: E, C, Humbert 
& Son, and W. P. Humbert & Co. 
" " P Scones Lawson, Crane and Douglas; dissolved. Now Lawson, 


Douglas & Co. Special capital $ 100,000. 
A.La.... Alexander City, Renfro & Lancaster; closing banking business. 


ll L. J. Smith & Co.; now Jefferson County Bank. Levi M. 

_— e omith, Pr, A. G. Smith, Cas. 

Conn... Winsted.. .... Winsted National Bank; Boston Corr.: Maverick National 
Bank. 


D. C... Washington... H. D. Cooke, Jr., & Co.; L. A. Bartlett retires. Style— 
H. D. Cooke & Co. 


ae Chicago.. ..... Union National Bank; capital increased to $1,000,000, 
$ 100,000 added to surplus. 
e ,, Greenville ..... First National Bank ; voluntary liquidation January gth. 
+  ~uebaéesscnsd Lloyd & Gabrielson ; now E, Gabrielson & Co, 
= ll Burpee & Curtiss ; now Burpee, Curtiss & Richards. 


osuliph Shelbyville..... Shelby Bank (Samuel Hamilton); admit Scans Ww. 


leming. Now Samuel Hamilton & 


IOWA.. , Harlan Masenes Shelby County Bank; surplus, $4000. 

D.. «4 SEE enccossce Farmers’ Bank ; now First National Bank. Same officers 

and capital. 

@ 6a MBI. cccocs Petersen Brothers ; now Petersen & Freund. 

w ., Richland...... A. C. Charlton & Co.; now Charlton, Stalker & Co. 
Kawsas. Coffeyville..... Ayres & Steele; now T. G. Ayres. 

w ,, Wellington.... John G. Woods; now John G. Woods & Son. 
a Baltimore...... D. C. Fahnestock & Co; interest of Chauncey Brooks, 


deceased, ceases. 
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MASS.... 
MICH... 


TENN... 
TEXAS, - 


VA e*eeee 
WASH... 
WISs.... 


Jersey City .. 


as, a 
. Delhi 


Nn... Philadelphia... 
. a .... Drexel & Co.; admit George C. Thomas, E. T. Stotesbury, 


. Bradford 
. Mauch Chunk.. 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


. .* ee 
. Dowagiac...... 


. East Saginaw.. 


a“ a“ 


Grand Island.. 
Neligh 


. Wellington.... 


Nashville...... 
Honey Grove. 


Richmond,.... 
Colfax 
Menomonee.... 
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Lawrence, Potter & Co.; now Potter, Lovell & Co. 


Ann Arbor Savings Bank; — $50,000. Surplus and 
undivided profits $ 32,62 

First National Bank (410); a Bay National Bank (2853). 

200,000. Same Officers. 

First National Bank; now Dowagiac City Bank. - $60,000. 
Same officers and correspondents, 

Home National Bank ; capital increased to $300,000. 

. Merchants’ National Bank (1550); succeeded by Home 
National Bank (2761). 

J. B. Cranson ; succeeded by Howard B. Latourette. 

Duluth National Bank; paid capital, Dec. 30, 1882, $90,030. 

German-American Bank : to become, May 2, National 
German-American Bank. Walter Mann, "Pr. B.C. 
— V. P. Gustave Willius, Cas. Joseph Lockey, 

. C. $2,000,000 

Fifth ile Bank ; isa member of the Clearing House. 

. Bank of Commerce; capital $ 500,000. Surplus, $ 1,520,000. 

. Providence Savings Institution ; capital $ 200,000. 

Scovern, Logan & Wilson; now First National Bank. 
$5c,000. Same management. 

Waverly Bank; winding up. 

. Hoge, & Co.; dissolved. Re <4 firm, Style same. 

R. McConnell retires. . Chambers and M. 

Daily admitted. 

. State Central Bank; surplus $ 30 

Bank of Neligh ( Roche, Hall, ‘Rey & Co.); now Roche, 
Anderson & R 


. City Bank ; failed. 
. Fifth Ward Savings Bank; failed. 


. Hungerford’s ag 


succeeded by Adams National Pank,. 

Railway Bank (S. H. White) ; failed and assigned. 

National Bank of Fort Plain (467); now Fort Plain 
National Bank (2860). Same officers and capital. 

Jefferson Banking Co. (R. Hubbell) ; discontinued banking 
business. 

First National Bank ; to be succeeded by the National Bank 
of T $ 200,000. “Thomas Coleman, Pr. F. A. 
Fales, V. P. George H. Morrison, Cas. 

' G. Parish Ogden & Co., E. R. Vail retires, 

Windsor Bank (George Dusenbury ) ; closed. 


Traders’ National Bank; voluntary liquidation, Jan. 9. 


Style same. 


. First National Bank (141); now Old National Bank (2861). 


Same officers and capital. 

Gebhart, Harman & Co.; to be succeeded by the City 
National Bank. Simeon Gebhart, /r. Gabriel B, 
Harman, Cas. 

First National Bank ( 464); reorganized as No, 2866, Same 


officers and capital. 
Cassatt & Co., now Cassatt, Townsend & Co. 


and James W. Paul, Jr., in Philadelphia, New York 
and Paris. 

Dow & Co.; now Dow, Fullagar & Colman. 

G. B. Linderman & Co.: now Linderman National ane 
James I. Blakeslee, Pr. S. S. Smith Cas. $ 50,000 

Newell, Duncan & Co.; dissolved. 

. Honey Grove Banking Association ; 
Bank. Same officers and capital. 

State Bank; surplus, December 30, $ 25,897. 

Hoover & Burke; sold to McClaine, Wade & Co. 

Bank of Menomonee; now First National Bank. Same 
President, Cashier and capital. T. P. Wilson, V. P. 


now First National 
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No. 
2849 
2850 
2851 
2852 
2853 
2854 
2855 
2856 
2857 
2858 
2859 
2860 
2861 
2862 


2363 


2865 


2866 
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(Continued from Fanuary No., page 554.) 


Name and Place. 


National Bank of 


Christiana, PENN. 


First National Bank............. 
Wellsville, N. Y. 


First National Bank............. 
Menomonee, WISs. 


Linderman National Bank...... 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Bay National Bank........ iets 
Bay City, MICH. 


First National Bank............. 


Larimore, DAK. 


First National Bank............. 
Midland City, MICH. 


First National Bank............. 
Jesup, Iowa. 


Farmers’ National Bank......... 
West Chester, PENN. 


Drovers’ National Bank........ 
Union Stock Yards, ILL. 


Lima National Bank............ 
. Lima, OHIO, 


Fort Plain National Bank........ 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 


Old National Bank.............. 
Cambridge, OHIO, 


First National Bank......... ... 
Macon, Mo, 


National Bank of 
Elyria, OHIO. 


Gap National Bank.............. 


President and Cashier. 
Samuel Slokom, 


Wm. H. Sproul. 


Henry N. Lewis, 


Frank H. Farman. 


Frank J. McLean, 


James A. Decker. 


James I. Blakeslee, 
S. S. Smith. 


Byron E. Warren, 


Frederick P. Browne. 


Andrew J. Bowne, 
Charles A. Bowne. 


Milton P. Anderson, 
William D. Marsh. 
Thomas Taylor, ; 
George S. Murphey. 
Samuel Butler, 
William Dowlin. 
Solva Brintnall, 
Henry G. Brainard. 
Silas W. Moore, 
Frank L. Langan. 
Edwin W. Wood, 
Joseph S. Shearer. 
S. J. McMahon, 
A. R. Murray. 
William Logan, 
John Scovern. 
Herman Ely, 
John W,. Hulbert. 
Joseph C. Walker, 


C. Himes. 
David P. Thompson, 
Rollin J. Reeves. . 
S. S. Warner, 
R. A. Horr. 
Young Burgher, 
T. U. Cole. 


J. W. Johnson, 
N. H. Witherspoon. 








NATIONAL BANKS. 


Capital, 
$ 50,000: 
100,000 
50,000 
50,000. 
200,000 
50,000 
60,000 
50,000 
100,000: 
100,000 
100,020 
200,000 
100,000 
50,000 
150,000 
50,000 
50,000 
100,000 
50,000 


63,000 


BEACH’S TABLES OF INTEREST AND D1IscouNT.—These tables have been 
published for over two years; are used and thoroughly tested by many 
of the largest banking {and commercial establishments in this city and through- 


out the entire country, and are highly recommended by those who use them. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


The old year closed with the general expectation of a ‘‘ January boom” 
in all the speculative markets, excepting cotton and petroleum. 

January has come and gone, and so has the boom. The tide began to set 
in with the beginning of the month, but slowly, as confidence on the ‘‘ bull” 
side of everything had been so severely shaken in the last six months of 
the old year, that “big operators” lacked the courage to lead a ‘ bull” 
campaign, and the crowd the confidence to follow, though both were ready 
and waiting for the boom to strike them and carry them up. 

It came in the second week in the month, and in genuine old-fashioned 
style, sweeping everything before it, and tossing the “shorts” high and dry 
upon the beach, where only heavy margins saved them from wrecking. This 
lasted for two weeks, with only slight and temporary relapses, and until the end of 
the third week of the month, when the flood began to recede, each wave coming in 
a little Jess distance than its predecessor and falling back a little farther, until 
the ‘‘boom” had collapsed, since when there was scarcely an exception to 
the down-grade movement, beside the two that existed on the advance early 
in the month, namely, cotton and petroleum, which advanced towards the close. 

Wall Street and the produce markets moved together for once, and not by 
contraries, as usual and natural; for the legitimate causes that move railroad 
stocks up, move produce down, and vzice versa. This time, however, the 
strength in the latter was led by wheat on the prospect of.a short acreage 
next year in Europe, on account of the wet weather prevalent which inter- 
fered with fall seeding, to which especial attention was called by the terrible 
floods on the Continent. The importance attached to this state of affairs was 
so great that Europe was expected to come into our markets at once and 
anticipate any possible shortage that that might occur to her crops a year 
hence. Had these expectations been realized, the movement of our crops to 
the seaboard would have been materially hastened, and thus given the rail- 
roads an unexpected Winter traffic and increased earnings; at the same time 
it would have advanced prices of grain with which all other food staples 
would have sympathised more or less. Hence, stocks and produce moved up 
together, in part, upon what may be legitimate causes, though by anticipation 
rather than upon any realization of the above expectations; for Europe has not 
yet come up and taken any more than her usual quantity of wheat or anything else, 
and that is why the boom in produce has lasted no longer. Europe would not 
follow us, and this has created the suspicion that the situation has been exag- 
gerated. 

The chief reason of the advance, however, was that everybody except a few 
**shorts,” was fixed for it; that is, they were ‘‘long” of these markets, in an- 
ticipation of this boom, for which they were ready and waiting as stated. 

The transition from a stringent money market to an easy one, as we passed 
from the old year into the new, materially aided the movement at the outset, 
although the money market has ceased to be an element in speculation during 
the latter part of the month, as there has been no difficulty in getting time 
loans at six per cent. There has been no special demand from any trade ex- 
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cept the provision men or hog packers of the West, who have loaded up or 
rather been loaded down with heavy receipts of hogs, when they had prepared 
to get control of the stocks and bull the market on the belief im a small sup. 
ply of hogs. Their mistake makes them unusually heavy borrowers of money 
this month, and large sums. have been taken at six per cent. from New York 
by Chicago during the month. Some money has also gone to Chicago to 
carry grain; but, aside from this, the tendency of money has been rather to- 
wards this city from the interior than otherwise, as the movement of every- 
thing but hogs and cattle has been light. 

This has been partially due to farmers ‘‘ catching the boom” on wheat and 
holding back for higher prices; but largely to the heavy snow storms, 
intense cold and partial transportation blockade throughout the country. The 
damp condition of corn has been the great check to its free movement. It 
would not generally inspect to the speculative grade and there was too much of 
other grades for the regular trade. Hence a decline in the latter to a point which 
paid the country shipper better to hold it till spring, when it will grade No. 2, 
and in meantime sell it for May at ten cents more than he can get for it now. 

The lighter movement of cotton is also due to bad weather and roads South, 
and hence the demand for money from that section has not been so large. 
In view of these conditions and the probable continuance of many of them for 
a time, there does not appear to be any immediate prospect of close money. 

Our imports have apparently fallen within our exports again, to stay for the 
present, and hence the danger of the excess of the former, which threatened 
us early in the season, is postponed, although the latter are not so large as 
they should be or as they would, were not several, and in fact the most, 
of our export staples held by speculators above an export basis. 

The chief danger in the near future is just now that speculation will get con- 
trol of our export articles and take them off the sound legitimate basis, which 
it took the country six months to reach, through the liquidation necessary 
to get back from last year’s short-crop basis to normal crops and prices again. 
Indeed, cheap money may be the worst thing we could have, if it tends to en- 
courage speculation to the extent it bids fair to do, as shown by ‘‘ covering” 
operations that are being carried on in Chicago in corn and threatened in pro- 
visions. These always flourish and will, so long as banks lend their cliques 
money to carry on the deals. Should we be cursed with another era of wild 
speculation and inflation, such as that from which we are emerging slowly, by 
the grace of big crops, it would place us where another short-crop year would 
nearly bring a panic, which we should have had this year had it not been 
averted by enormous crops. The country is not out of the woods yet and 
wants to go slowly another year, and catch up with the extension and production 
which has been for four years so stimulated, that we have an overproduction 
of railroads and ‘‘securities,” and coal, and iron, and cotton, and woolen goods. 
We must have time to work this surplus off or grow up to it before it is safe 
to branch out and ‘‘ bull” the country’s prospects, or rather anticipate its de- 
velopment again. ; 

The stock market is not absorbing so much money per share as a year ago, 
because of the heavy decline in prices, but the list of securities, so called, 
has been immensely swelled to absorb the country’s surplus wealth faster 
than it is created, and this January boom in stocks can scarcely be regarded as 
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anything but an unloading of big operators on little ones, The public very 
wisely, if not from necessity, are letting stocks alone to the speculators of the 
Street, who are trying to get rich off each other. Gould and Vanderbilt and 
Field and Sage have, no doubt, worked off a good deal of their old shop-worn 
goods since their last ‘‘ spring’s opening,” as it was called, when Gould had to 
show his inventory to stop the break in prices, It is said on the street now 
that Gould has improved the past year to reduce the stock of this class of 
goods, and that his shelves are comparatively bare, preparatory to his surveying 
a new cable route around the world in his yacht next summer. Having ex- 
hausted this country and Mexico for railroad building for the next ten years, 
and watered stocks enough for the investors of this country for an equal period, 
he now proposes to seek safer investment for his money under water in 
cables, 

But Vanderbilt is credited with having loaded up very heavily with his own 
stock in the past six months to hold the market from a panic, and with having 
sold government bonds largely to pay for them; and if things get on the down 
grade in the stock market again, as badly as they did before this January boom, 
he may have a ‘‘spring opening” this year too. It is claimed this last break is 
making an enormous short interest, that will have to pay still higher prices te 
‘‘cover ;”’ but we shall see what we shall see. The outlook on its merits is not 
a bull one, on Wall Street, until we see another abundant harvest. The crops 
of 1882 will only make up the losses of the railroads on the small crops of 
1881, and the snow blockades and the intense cold weather this winter are 
putting some of the roads back months on their earnings. 

As to the outlook in the produce markets we have a good season before 
us on a sound legitimate situation, if speculation does not upset it by 
carrying prices too high and beyond an export basis. We have a large 
balance of all our crops still left in the country, and, if we keep it in- 
stead of letting Europe have it, and getting in return its money, the coun- 
try will be like the farmer who borrows money at high interest to hold 
his crops and lets his creditors wait for their year’s advances to him to 
raise these crops. This will make hard times for the country, as it does 
for individuals and sections, 

On the other hand, some look for complications in France, and if in 
France, possibly in Europe, to help advance our food supplies. Whether 
the premises will prove correct is beyond human ken; though the critical 
look of French affairs has yet had little effect on the market, except as talk 
to help the bull cliques. Any serious trouble in France for any length of 
time would of course help us, but to speculate on it is premature, to say 
the least. 

Cotton, on the other hand, would be as unfavorably effected as breadstuffs 
would be favorably, by any trouble in Europe: so that what we would gain on 
the latter we would lose on the former, This most sensitive article te 
European complications, however, has advanced since this talk, here and in 
Liverpool, which indicates nothing serious yet. The cause of this strength in 
cotton within a week is on lighter receipts than expected at ports, but the 
weather has been unusually bad here as well as West, and with good roads 
again an increase is looked for, and a 6,500,000 crop is still the current esti- 
mate. There were a few buyers on the belief that as cotton had dragged 
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along like wheat, it must advance as that did, and there have been some 
Western buyers the last of the month on that theory; but the trade are 
not taking that view, and some look for still lower prices before higher, as 
New York is now one-half and three-fourths cents per pound above a 
parity with Liverpool. 

Petroleum had its boom in the fall, and its collapse also on reduced produc- 
tion and subsequent new territory discovered, and it has been dragging with the 
lightest trade ever known until very recently, on narrow fluctuations, pending 
the development of the new fields, which by some is regarded as buta ‘‘ pool” 
and by others as a ‘* belt.”” On this or the discovery of other new territory 
the future of this market depends. Without it, people in the trade believe in 
higher oil this year ; with it, they do not look for much lower, as the old fields 
have fallen off so much that new ones will be necessary to keep up the sup- 
ply, within the old range of prices. 

As to the crop returns of 1882 there is some diversity of opinion. There 
is a class who are disposed to discredit the Agricultural Bureau’s estimates ; 
but they are constitutional bulls, or are long of the market. Beside, there 
has been an evident and persistent attempt of the Bureau officials to whittle 
down their estimates to the lowest possible point and below all State and 
private estimates, in the interest of the agricultural classes for some pur- 
pose; as the smaller the crops are estimated, the higher the price to the 
former. But the conclusive answer to all this is that the Bureau never 
made anything but an underestimate of any crop, as its records prove, by 
at least ten and twelve per cent. of the actual outcome, on its own figures. 
There is no doubt we have the largest crops of everything but apples, hops, 
and one or two minor staples, ever raised. On the other hand, we went 
into this crop year comparatively bare of stocks of everything, and have con- 
sumed already from one to three month’s more of the new crops than usual at 
this time of year, and hence, we will have one to three month’s more con- 
sumption thrown upon this crop than last year. Not until another large crop, 
therefore, can we look for minimum prices, and not even then so low, for 
some articles, as in 1887-78, when depression and bear speculation had carried 
prices below real values on supply and demand. The month of January, there- 
fore, has been one of speculation rather than legitimate business improvement. 
Indeed, there are indications that the latter is no better than in December. 

This has no doubt been due in part to the unfavorable weather and the 
partial blockade of the railroads and country roads. With good weather the 
coming month there ought to be some improvement, although it is now 
too late to save the winter trade, as, once past the season, it is never recov- 
ered, while it is too early for the spring trade to have much influence on the 
market. 

The January corn deal is in abeyance at the close, as some of the !arge 
‘‘shorts” have enjoined the Chicago clique from carrying it further, ‘and a 
marginal price has been fixed by the Chicago Board, enabling the former to 
call the latter for margins down to forty-eight cents, although the market 
price is sixty-five cents. On the closing out of this and of the February op- 
tion by the same clique, the corn market hinges. It is getting duller every 
day, as the public are afraid to trade in it with ample supplies of grades not 
speculative, and only a moderate export demand present or prospective. 
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Cotton seems to be getting out of the depressed rut it has dragged 
along in for months, to steadily lower prices. During the last week of the 
month it has advanced about twenty points on its strength in Liverpool 
chiefly, and activity in spot. This advance has been caused by lighter receipts 
at our ports, leading to the belief that we will not get the late full estimates 
of the crop. Beside it is said that New York parties are ‘‘straddling” this 
and the Liverpool market, buying there and selling here at one-half to three. 
fourths cents difference in favor of Liverpool. Spot sales give Liverpool this 
week some 30,000 bales in excess of last week. 

Petroleum had a sudden spurt at the end, on reported “dry holes,” where 
good wells were expected, in Forest County, and the frightened ‘‘shorts” and 
elated ‘‘longs” helped each other work the prices up fifteen cents during the 
last week of the month. The trading in this speculative article has as- 
sumed larger proportions in this city since the organization of a new ex- 
change and an enlargement of the old one. The largest day in its history 
was on Friday, the 26th, when 1,570,000 barrels were sold, This business 
is growing fast owing to the establishment of an oil bank, the Seaboard, 
through which the New York Exchange clear their contracts. The market 
looks for a temporary down turn at the close. 

Money is almost begging on call at two to three on Governments and at four 
to five on time. Stocks are not in favor with the public, and no more were 
bought on the late rise than on the previous subsequent fall, as the distrust 
of our railroad management is getting so general that people are taking their 
money out of these securities when they can find other investments, rather than 
putting more money into them. In fact our Stock Exchange is getting like 
the San Francisco Mining Exchange after the Bononza kings ‘‘rigged” that 
market. Indeed the chief trade of our railroad kings seems to be to 
manufacture stocks to-sell to the public and not to manage their properties, 
for the good of stockholders. Hence these railroad kings are all the time 
sellers, and oniy buyers of stocks to hold the market, when it would break 
without their support. 

The amount of new “securities” added to the already overburdened list 
of the Stock Exchange, during the last week of the month, was 107,700,000, 
including 55,000,000 stock of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. Foreign Ex- 
change is dull as commercial bills,are not plenty, the exports of all products 
being moderate, while more of our railroad ‘‘securities” are coming back 
from Europe than going. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows : 


1882. Lons. specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Dec, 30.. . $ 311,071,200 . $57,627,100 . $18,664,200 . $ 291,663,600 . $17,625,500 . $3,317.700 
Jan. 6... 317,419,200. 60,152,800 . 20,204,700 . 302,881,100 » 17,537,600 ° 4,037,225 

*€ 13.4. 317,891,200 . 62,477,800 . 22,372,900 . 307,920,006 . 17,526,700 | 73780,700 

“© 20... 317,459,800. 62,687,700 . 23,064,409 . 308,309,300 . 17,470,200 . 8,674,775 

*€  2J++- 316,905,400 . 63,937,700 - 23,351,400 . 309,126,100 . 16,985,800 . 10,007,575 


The Boston bank statement for the past five weeks is as follows: 


1882. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation 
Dec, 30 .. .e0- $147,583,100 ...+ $5,964,900 .... $5,283,500 .... $92,792,800 .... $ 30,104,000 
| a (een 148,642,900 .... 6,214,700 .... 5,790,900 ..+- 93,854,500 .... 30,165,600 

aan TTTT e+ 14994739500 «2+ 6y352,T00 «..+6 59504,300 .... 94,027,300 .... 29,890,200 

” Biisieen 150,207,900 .... 6,459,100 .... 5,135,300 +ee- 95,566,600 ..-. 29,816,300 


$6 2] 2 e008 150,547,400 --++ 7,051,900 .... 55314,300 «00+ 94,407,800 .... 29,723,900 
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The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1882, Loans. Reserves. Deposits, Circulation, 
BOs BPs 66000 $ 71,986,734 eese $18,011,573 core $64,349,429 ccee £ 9,793,030 
Bh.  Beccesece 72,353,295 sees 39,379,464 sees 66,122,265 sees 9;797,680 

SF BBoo ccoccce 7237445734 cece 19,513-.548 woes 66,782,852 — 9,776,750 
 -(Piesenses ° 7357473575 re 20,013,953 wee. 67,430,951 TT 9,833,291 
$f BJ occccece 74,015,037 eee 19)940,622 wees 67,418,238 cove 9375°,478 

We append the usual quotations of leading stocks for the month : 

QUOTATIONS; Jan. 8. Jan. 15 Jan. 23. Jan. 30. 
U. S. 5s, 1881, Cont... 102 - 1024 iw 10356... 104% 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 11356 .. 113% 113% .. 112% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 119% .. 119% .. 1194 .. 118% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 813%... 83% .. 824%... 824 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 126% .. 127% .. 126% ... 126% 
Lake Shore. .....ccese 113 ‘a 113% .. mi% .. 110% 
Chicago & Rock Island 126 - 125% .. 123 - 123% 
New Jersey Central... FOR 71% .. 7258 o 72% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 127% .. 125%, 127 oe 125% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 108% .. 107 - 108 ee 107% 
I cecsacescone 55% ee 5558 -- 55% ..- 55% 
North Western........ 134%... 134% .«. 132% we 131 
Pacific Mail.......... 42 oe 415g 404% .. _ 40% 
Exit. ccccccccccecccecs 40% .. 4olg .. 39% .. 39% 
Discounts ........+04. 6 @ 6% .. 6@6%.. 5s4@6 .. 5 @ 6 
Call Loans.....cccceee 4@s -+- 4@5 »+ 3 @S -« 3@4 
Bills on London....... 4-804 @4.84%.- 4.8114@4.85% 4.814@4.85% 4.82%@4.85% 
Treasury balances,coin $111,745,300 . $1311,947,677-- $113,002,172 .. $113,758,385 

Do. do. cur. $5,339,670 .. $5,460,448 .. $5,922,507... $6,061,362 

ET 5 
DEATHS. 


BURDETT.—On January 22, aged sixty-six years, GEORGE C. BURDETT, 
President of the Central National Bank of Troy, N. Y. 

CALDWELL.—On November 22, aged fifty-seven years, J. L. CALDWELL,. 
President of the Farmers and Traders’ Bank of Shelbyville, Ky. 

CARR,—On January 15, aged forty-three years, GEORGE E. Carr, Cashier of 
the Everett National Bank of Boston, Mass. 

CHAUNCEY.—On January 29, suddenly, aged sixty-one years, DANIEL 
M. CHAUNCEY, President of the Mechanics’ Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HEIM.—On January 1, aged seventy years, W. D. HeErM, President of the 
Delaware County National Bank of Delaware, Ohio. 

HowE—On January 23, JOHN B. Howe, formerly President of the La Grange 
Bank of Lima, Indiana, and for many years identified with the banking inter- 
ests of the State. 

JARREAU.—On December 6, aged fifty-two years, J. E. JARREAU, Assistant 
Cashier of the State National Bank of New Orleans, La. 

NorrRis.—On December 22, aged seventy years, JOHN SAURIN Norris, 
President of the First National Bank of Baltimore, Md. 

PAXTON,—On January 13, aged sixty-eight years, JOHN R. PAXTON, Secre- 
tary of the Harlem Savings Bank, of New York City. 

TILTON.—On November 23, aged seventy-seven years, BENJAMIN TILTON, 
President of the First National Bank of Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


























